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Who’s a Rookie? 


onfusion reigns. Sports- 

writers, as well as fans, 

often have difficulty deter- 

mining who's a rookie and 
who isnt. 

Last spring, for example, many 
major magazines trumpeted Juan 
Gonzalez of the Texas Rangers as 
the pre-season favorite for Ameri- 
can League Rookie of the Year. 

There was only one trouble: he 
wasn‘ eligible. 

This year, magazines weak in 
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Catcher Todd Hundley figures to get the 
nod as the New York Mets regular receiver 
this year. 


mathematics will report that Tino 
Martinez and Bret Barberie are top 
rookie candidates, but may ignore 
Anthony Young, Todd Hundley, 
Scott Livingstone, and Keith 
Mitchell. 

The truth is that Martinez and 
Barberie lost their 1992 rookie 
status by exceeding 130 big- 
league at-bats—the maximum 


required to keep rookie status 
(Martinez did it over two seasons). 

Young, on the other hand, 
missed going over the line by two- 
thirds of an inning; Hundley and 
Livingstone were three at-bats 
short of the maximum; and Mitch- 
ell’s service time before September 
1 stopped at 44 days, one short of 
the freshman limit. 

Mitchell and Atlanta teammate 
Mark Wohlers, plus Minnesota's 
Jarvis Brown, even appeared in 
the 1991 World Series but count as 
1992 rookies. 

That's because the rookie rule 
reads as follows: 

“A player shall be considered a 
rookie unless, during a previous 
season or seasons, he has (a) 
exceeded 130 at-bats or 50 
innings pitched in the major 
leagues; or (b) accumulated more 
than 45 days on the active roster 
of a major league club or clubs 
during the period of the 25-player 
limit (excluding time in military 
service).” 

Since the 25-player limit runs 
through August 31, players promoted 
from the minors in September do 
not get service time counted against 
their rookie qualifications. They are 
subject, however, to rules regarding 
at-bats or innings pitched. 

Those rules prevent Jose Offer- 
man from reeling in rookie status 
for the third straight spring. For 
Offerman, swallowed alive by the 
pressure-cooker of the pennant 
race last August, the lost rookie 
status is probably good news. 

Last spring's universal favorite for 
Rookie of the Year has now 
flunked three National League 
trials and dropped from prospect 
to suspect—just two years after 
Pacific Coast League managers 
named him the league's most 
exciting player, best baserunner, 
fastest baserunner, and infielder 
with the best throwing arm. 

Though Offerman's star has 
been tarnished, he's getting 
another extended audition this 
spring. The reason is simple: eco- 
nomics. 

Rookies and other young 
players with limited big-league 


service time don't cost as much as 
veteran players. While the average 
major-league salary is approach- 
ing $1 million, the minimum salary 
remains $100,000. 

Consider the fact, for example, 
that World Series heroes Chuck 
Knoblauch and Scott Leius received 
winning shares of $119,593—nearly 
$20,000 more than their rookie sal- 
aries of 1991. 

With Kirby Puckett earning $3 
million per annum, does that mean 
one Kirby Puckett is worth 30 
Chuck Knoblauchs? Or does it 
mean the baseball salary structure 
is so out of whack that teams 
would rather rely on untested rook- 
ies than proven veterans? 

For some clubs, the answer is 
obvious. 

Three of the four 1991 cellar- 
dwellers hope an influx of fresh- 
men will hoist them out of the divi- 
sional depths. The Houston Astros, 
Montreal Expos, and Cleveland 
Indians cant afford or attract vet- 
eran free-agent talent but may har- 
vest enough home-grown talent to 
make more respectable showings 
in 1992. 

At least they can look forward to 
the advent of National League 
expansion in 1993. The new clubs 
in each division are virtually certain 
to stake a strong claim to last place. 

They will be populated primarily 
by has-beens and never-will-bes, 
but also by rookies reaching for a 
tung on the major-league ladder. 

Long before the Colorado Rock- 
ies and Florida Marlins join, 
increasing the number of clubs to 
28, dozens of rookies will reach 
that rung. Two of them will suc- 
ceed Knoblauch and Jeff Bagwell 
as Rookies of the Year and a lucky 
one or two might even get to play 
in the World Series. Knoblauch 
became a World Series hero when 
he got that chance last fall. 

Talent sometimes withers under 
the glare of the publicity spotlight 
but the best young athletes often 
tise to the ocasion. 

The pages that follow document 
the achievements of last year's 
rookie stars, as well as an in-depth 
look at the new rookie class. 


Top ‘92 prospects by position 


C. Todd Hundley, New York NL h | Keith Mitchell 
Dave Nilsson, Milwaukee AL played in the 
1B. Eric Karros, Los Angeles NL World Series. 
dohn Jaha, Milwaukee AL for the Atlanta 
2B, Matt Stairs, Montreal NL eines 
Bret Boone, Seattle AL still listed as 
: 21992 rookie. 


SS. Wil Cordero, Montreal NL 
Rich Amaral, Seattle AL 

3B. Gary Cooper, Houston NL 
Jim Thome, Cleveland AL 

OF Keith Mitchell, Atianta NL 
Derek Bell, Toronio AL 

OF Reggie Sanders, Cincinnati NL 
Ruben Amaro, California AL 

OF Tom Goodwin, Los Angeles NL 
Luis Mercedes, Baltimore AL 


LHP. Lance Dickson, Chicago NL 
Arthur Lee Rhodes, Baltimore AL 
RHP. Pedro Martinez, Los Angeles NL 
Cal Eldred, Milwaukee AL 
RP. Mark Wohlers, Atfania NL 
Pat Mahomes, Minnesota AL 


The Top 10 Rookies of 1992 


4. Mark Wohlers, Atiania Braves RHP 

2, Jim Thome, Cleveland Indians 3B 

3. Derek Bell, 7oronto Biue Jays OF 

4, Wil Cordero, Montreal Expos SS 

5, Cal Eldred, Milwaukee Brewers RHP 

6 Todd Hundley, New York Mets C 

7 Arthur Lee Rhodes, Baltimore Orioles LHP 
8, Reggie Sanders, Cincinnati Reds OF 

9. Rob Maurer, Jexas Rangers 1B 


SS Jose Offerman is no 
longer arookie—and may 0. Pedro Martinez, Los Angeles Dodgers RHP 


be facing a crossroads Honorable Mention: Dave Nilsson, Milwaukee Brewers C, 
decision by the Los Kenny Lofton, Houston Astros OF; Gary Disarcina, California 
Angeles Dodgers after Angels SS; Eric Karros, Los Angeles Dodgers 1B; John 
failing in a September trial Ramos, New York Yankees C; Milt Hil, Cincinnati Reds RHP 
created when regularSS Jeremy Hernandez. San Diego Padres RHP: Jeff Tackett, 
Alfredo Griffin went down Baltimore Orioles C; Matt Stairs, Montreal Expos 2B; Royce 
with an injury. Clayton, San Francisco Giants SS 


Dan Schlossberg’s 1991 Rookie All-Stars 


C. Ivan Rodriguez, Texas Rangers 
1B. Jeff Bagwell, Houston Astros 
2B. Chuck Knoblauch, Minnesota Twins 
SS. Bret Barberie, Montreal Expos 
3B. Scott Leius, Minnesota Twins 
OF Luis Gonzalez, Houston Astros 
OF Ray Lankford, Si. Louis Cardinals 
OF Phil Plantier, Boston Red Sox 
DH. Mo Vaughn, Boston Red Sox 
LHP. Jose Melendez, San Deigo Padres 
RHP Juan Guzman, Toronto Blue Jays 
LHRP Mike Stanton, At/anta Braves 
RHRP. Mike Timlin, Toronto Blue Jays 
Second Team: Brent Mayne, C, Kansas City Royals; Brian 
Hunter 1B, Atlanta Braves; Mickey Morandini, 2B. Philadel- 


Tino Martinez of Miami 
phia Phillies; Mark Lewis. SS, Cleveland Indians; Leo Gomez, University was blocked by 


38, Baltimore Orioies; Wes Chamberlain, OF, Philadelphia Alvin Davis and Pete 
Phillies; Milt Cuyler, OF, Detroit Tigers; Mark Whiten, OF, O'Brien at first base for 
Cleveland indians; Chito Martinez, DH, Baltimore Orioles; Seattle. He wound up with 
Chris Hammond, LHP, Cincinnati Reds; Mike Mussina, RHP, Calgary of the PCL where 
Baltimore Onoles; Jeff Fassero, LHRP. Montreal Expos; Doug he hit .326, with 18 

Henry. RHRP, Milwaukee Brewers. homers and 86 RBI. 
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By DanSchlossberg Contributing Editor 


ith expansion on the horizon and free agency driving salaries beyond the strato- 

sphere, rookies in both leagues will get more exposure in 1992 than in any previous 

big-league season. 
The reasons are obvious: 

© Clubs get maximum mileage for minimum investment ($100,000) from rookies who realize 
that baseball eventually pays its best performers seven-figure salaries. 

© Baseball's Basic Agreement binds rookies to their clubs for six years of service before they 
qualify for free agency. 

e Teams in both leagues need to audition as many prospects as possible before preparing 
their 15-man “protected” lists for the fall expansion draft that will stock the new Colorado Rockies 
and Florida Marlins of the National League. 

Finding top rookie talent is never simple. In fact, the best freshmen sometimes emerge from 
unlikely places. Both of last year’s Rookies of the Year, Jeff Bagwell of the Houston Astros and 
Chuck Knoblauch of the Minnesota Twins, went to spring training as non-roster players trying to 
move up from Double-A. 

The same scenario could emerge this spring, as teams try to get an extended look at the 
minor-leaguers who might be ready to advance. 

The teams expected to bank most heavily on rookies are three of the four teams that finished 
last (the Astros, Expos, and Indians) and two of the three teams that failed to return to post-season 
play (the Reds and Athletics). 

Rookie additions have sparked several team turnarounds in recent seasons. Both the 1989 
Baltimore Orioles and 1990 Chicago White Sox came within a whisker of going from worst to first 
before the Atlanta Braves and Minnesota Twins both did it in 1991. All were fueled by productive 
rookie imports. 

There may not be a Mickey Manile or a Nolan Ryan in the 1992 rookie crop but there should 
be a number of quality major- leaguers. Here's look at each team’s prospects: 
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Mark Wohlers 


ATLANTA—Mark Wohlers and 
Keith Mitchell both appeared in the 
World Series but didn't play 
enough during the season to lose 
their rookie status. 

Wohlers, a 6-4, 210-pound righty 
reliever who throws blue-darters, 
had 34 saves in three stops last 
year to win Minor League Player of 
the Year honors from USA Today. 
Atlanta manager Bobby Cox, who 
used Wohlers sparingly behind 
late-season ace Alejandro Pena, 
calls him “one of the future great 
closers in the game today.” 

Mitchell's claim to fame is his 
family’s baseball heritage: his 
second cousin is slugging out- 
fielder Kevin Mitchell. 

The 5-10, 180-pound outfielder 
hit 327 in Double-A, .326 in Triple- 
A, and .318 in limited big-league 
action last year. In addition to a 
line-drive bat that may eventually 
produce 25 home runs a year, 
Mitchell has enough speed and 
defense to make a serious bid for 
the left field vacancy created by 
Otis Nixon's drug problems and 
Lonnie Smith's World Series gaffe. 

Former Arizona State standout 
Mike Kelly, Atlanta’s first-round 
amateur draft choice last June, will 
almost certainly crash the varsity 
outfield by the start of the 1993 


campaign if not sooner. Described 
as Eric Davis with good ham- 
strings, Kelly offers a rare combi- 
nation of speed, power, and 
defense that his college coach 
compares to Barry Bonds, a 
former Arizona State star. 

Also about a year away are two 
other potential stars: slugging first 
baseman Ryan Klesko and hard- 
hitting shortstop Chipper Jones. 
Both will start the year at Triple-A 
Richmond. 

Big-league hopefuls for '92 are 
righthanded pitchers Armando 
Reynoso and Napoleon Robinson 
and shortstop Vinny Castilla. 
Robinson was 16-6 with a 2.27 
ERA at Double-A Greenville 
(Southern). 

CHICAGO—Former University of 
Arizona star Lance Dickson, a 
lefthanded starter, averaged a 
strikeout-an-inning in Triple-A. 
before suffering a stress fracture of 
the right foot in June. He made 
three starts for the Cubs two years 
ago and should make many more 
in the years to come. i 

Also bidding for rotation berths 
are lefty Yorkis Perez and righty 
Turk Wendell, two 25-year-olds 
acquired from Atlanta in the 
Damon Berryhill deal. Perez won a 
dozen for a weak Richmond team 
while the wild and wooly Wendell 
went 11-3 with a 2.56 ERA at 
Greenville. 

The bullpen could get a boost 
from Laddie Renfroe, whose 18 
saves led the American Associa- 
tion; Scott May, a middle reliever 
who worked 57 times at lowa; or 
Julio Strauss, who throws the best 
split-fingered fastball in the organi- 
zation. All throw righthanded. 

Third baseman Gary Scott, the 
former Villanova star, is back for 
another varsity shot after a disas- 
trous 1991 campaign. He flunked 
a Chicago trial, then hit .208 in 
Triple-A before breaking his wrist. 
But he's still regarded as the best 
prospect and best batter in the 
team's minor-league system. 

CINCINNATI—The Reds have 


the ammunition to retool with rook- 
ies and are expected to do just 
that. 

Reggie Sanders, a 24-year-old 
righthanded hitter who can fly, will 
open the year as the centerfielder 
and leadoff man. “He has a quick 
bat and good speed,” said man- 
ager Lou Piniella of Sanders. “The 
only thing he has to do is work on 
his throwing.” 

Sanders, a converted shortstop, 
hit only .200 in 40 at-bats with the 
Reds but earned his promotion 
with a 315 showing at Double-A 
Chattanooga. 

Teammate Dan Wilson, the best 
defensive catcher in the Cincinnati 
system, might also bypass Triple-A 
if he shows he can hit big-league 
pitching. 

Four pitchers who performed 
well after September recalls will 
also get lengthy spring looks. 
Starter Mo Sanford and relievers 
Keith Brown, Steve Foster, and Milt 
Hill—all righthanders—have a 
golden opportunity to rescue a 
staff that posted a 3.83 ERA and 
ranked fourth in walks last summer. 

Foster throws the split-fingered 
fastball for strikes, while Hill relies 


Reggie Sanders 
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on heat: he fanned seven straight 
batters and eight out of nine 
during a Triple-A game in July. 

Also bidding to join the varsity is 
southpaw starter Gino Minutelli, 
who had a 1.90 ERA in 13 Triple-A 
starts at Nashville. 

HOUSTON—At one time or 
another, 20 rookies appeared on 
the Astros’ roster in 1991. Some of 
them—notably NL Rookie of the 
Year Jeff Bagwell, fellow slugger 
Luis Gonzalez, and lefty reliever 
Al Osuna—became major: contri- 
butors, 

Manager Art Howe hopes to 
strike gold again. His long list of 
rookie candidates includes 
catchers Scooter Tucker, Scott Ser- 
vais, and Tony Eusebio; third base- 
man Gary Cooper; second 
baseman Andy Mota; first base- 
man Jose Tolentino; centerfielder 
Kenny Lofton; and pitchers Chris 
Gardner, Jeff Juden, Brian Wil- 
liams, and Rob Mallicoat. 

The list would be even longer if 


Kenny Lofton 
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Gary Cooper 


pitcher Ryan Bowen, shortstop 
Andujar Cedeno, and outfielders 
Karl Rhodes, Mike Simms, and 
Javier Ortiz had not exceeded 
minimum rookie qualifications last 
summer. 

Houston's best bet appears to 
be Lofton, a one-time University of 
Arizona basketball star who 
became a Triple-A All-Star before 
winning MVP honors in the Pacific 
Coast League Championship 
Series. 

Lofton, 25, hit 308 with 40 stolen 
bases and led Tucson in games, 
at-bats, and hits. He had 19 dou- 
bles, 17 triples, 93 runs scored, 
and 50 RBI—even though he 
batted leadoff. 

Juden, the club's first-round 
choice in the June 1989 amateur 
free agent draft, performed well in, 
two minor-league stops before 
advancing to the Astros. The 6-7, 
250-pound righthander reminds 
many observers of another tower- 
ing flamethrower who once wore 
Houston colors: J.R. Richard. 

LOS ANGELES—Dave Hansen 
and Carlos Hernandez made 
Baseball America’s list of Top Ten 
Prospects from the Pacific Coast 


League but Eric Karros and Pedro 
Martinez may make a more 
immediate impact. 

Hansen, a fine-fielding third 
baseman recalled to Los Angeles 
July 12, no longer qualifies as a 
rookie (more than 45 days on the 
big-league roster), while Hernan- 
dez figures as little more than a 
replacement for departed back-up 
catcher Gary Carter. 

Karros, on the other hand, hit 
.316 with 22 homers and 101 RBI 
to move ahead of Henry Rodri- 
guez as the everyday player most 
likely to advance to a varsity spot 
in 1992. 

All Martinez did was go 18-8 
with a 2.28 ERA in three minor- 
league stops. The first player to 
jump three levels in the Dodger 
chain since brother Ramon in 
1988, the 5-9, 160-pound right- 
hander could join his sibling in the 
Los Angeles rotation this spring. 

At age 20, Pedro is ripe for pro- 
motion. 

Also knocking on the Dodger 
door are righthanded reliever Mike 
Christopher, control artist Jamie 


Eric Karros 


McAndrew, switch-hitting second 
baseman Jose Munoz, and speed 
merchant outfielder Tom Goodwin. 
Munoz is a solid .300 hitter who 
made a smooth conversion from 
the outfield to second base last 
summer. 

MONTREAL—Dont be sur- 
prised if the Expos enter the 1992 
campaign with an all-rookie 
double-play combination. 

At age 20, Wil Cordero is virtu- 
ally certain to succeed Spike 
Owen as the everyday shortstop. A 
rifle-armed fielder with outstanding 
range, Cordero also hits with some 


Will Cordero 


authority: he had 11 homers and 
52 RBI in Triple-A. 

“I've seen Jose Offerman the last 
couple of years and I’ve seen Juan 
Bell,” said Pat Kelly, who managed 
Cordero at Indianapolis. "Bell may 
have a stronger arm and Offerman 
may be faster but Wil makes great 
plays without effort and has much 
more pop in his bat than the other 
two.” 

Candidates to displace disap- 
pointing Delino DeShields at 


second include Todd Haney, who 
hit .312 in Triple-A, and Eastern 
League MVP Matt Stairs (.333, 30 
doubles, 10 triples, 13 homers, 78 
RBI at Harrisburg). Stairs and 
Dave Wainhouse, a rookie right- 
handed reliever also hoping to 
make the Expos, were members of 
the 1988 Canadian Olympic team. 

Outfielders John Vanderwal and 
Moises Alou, catcher Greg Col- 
brunn, and right reliever Doug 
Piatt are also bidding for varsity 
berths in Montreal. Vanderwal, 
who also plays first, has the best 
chance because of his strong 
lefthanded bat (.293 with 15 
homers in Triple-A). 

Alou, son of Montreal coach 
Felipe Alou, has his father's gifts 
but must prove healthy after sitting 
out most of last year following 
shoulder surgery. Colbrunn has 
shaken the elbow tenditinis that 
plagued him last year but must 
reclaim his reputation as the clubs 
catcher of the future. 

NEW YORK—The Mets must 
think highly of Todd Hundley: they 
turned down a chance to include 
him in a trade that would have 
sent Gregg Jefferies to San Diego 
for All-Star Benito Santiago. 

Hundley, a switch-hitting receiver 
with power, will fill a major New 
York hole if he lives up to his 
advance notices. The son of 
former NL All-Star Randy Hundley 
has a cannon for a throwing arm. 

Two other switch-hitters, Chuck 
Carr and Terry McDaniel, are 
speedy outfielders who will have to 
hit big-league pitching before they 
can advance from Tidewater. Chris 
Donnels, a third baseman who can 
also play second, may be ready 
now after hitting .308 for the Triple- 
A club. 

Another lefthanded hitter, 
Jeremy Burnitz, performed a rare 
30/30 feat in the minors but needs 
more seasoning: he hit a puny 
.225 at Double-A Williamsport 
(Eastern). 

Pitchers with a chance are 
starter Anthony Young and reliever 


Terry Bross, a pair of hard-throwing 
righthanders, and lefties Blaine 
Beatty and Rich Sauveur. Young 
and Beatty are starters, while Sau- 
veur and the 6-9 Bross work in 
relief, 

PHILADELPHIA—One year 
after Mickey Morandini and Wes 
Chamberlain cracked the varsity 
lineup, the Phillies may be hard- 
pressed to prune any prized plums 
from their farms. 

Rifle-armed shortstop Kim 
Batiste, who hit .292 with 18 stolen 
bases at Triple-A Scranton, and 
starting pitcher Andy Ashby, who 
split 22 decisions for the same 
club, are the best bets. The 6-5, 
180-pound righthander pitched 25 
straight scoreless innings in Triple- 
A but had occasional streaks of 
wildness. 

The Philadelphia staff could also 
get a boost from starter Cliff Brant- 
ley and relievers Toby Borland and 
Bob Ayrault, all righthanders. 
Borland had an 8-3 record, 24 
saves, and 2.70 ERA in Double-A 
while Ayrault worked 68 times in 
Triple-A. 

Centerfielder Braulio Castillo, 
acquired from the Dodgers in the 
Roger McDowell deal, swung a 
hot bat in Triple-A but won't budge 
incumbent Lenny Dykstra. Catcher 
Doug Lindsey is another long-shot 
to stick. 

PITTSBURGH-—Slarting pitcher 
Paul Miller and relievers Joe Ausa- 
nio, Victor Cole, and Rosario 
Rodriguez will get long spring 
looks from manager Jim Leyland. 

Rodriguez already made a posi- 
tive impression by posting six 
saves in 15 1/3 innings during the 
1991 stretch drive while Miller went 
12-4 at two minor-league stops, 
sandwiched around a single July 
start against the Atlanta Braves. 

Outfielder Greg Tubbs and short 
stop Carlos Garcia both reached 
the 30-steal plateau at Triple-A 
Buffalo and could fill a need for 
speed. Also in the picture are 
lefthandea-hitting outfielders Jeff 
Schulz, who hit .300 at Buffalo, 


Sl 
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and Scott Bullett, brother of 1988 
U.S. Olympic basketball star Vicky 
Bullett. 

ST. LOUIS—Royer rhymes with 
Boyer, but Cardinal rookie Stan 
Royer has yet to prove ‘he's the 
second coming of Ken or Clete, 
premier third basemen of another 
era. 

The 6-3, 195-pound righthanded 
hitter, the first-round draft choice of 
the Oakland Athletics in 1988, is 
about to get his chance. If he suc- 
ceeds, Todd Zeile could make his 
second shift in as many years— 
this time across the diamond to 
first base, 

Royer had 14 homers and 74 
RBI on the Triple-A level and could 
add punch to a Judy lineup. Out- 
fielder Lonnie Maclin, a lefthanded 
hitter with speed, and catcher Ray 
Stephens could also add offense, 
while righty John Grater could 
stick as an extra bullpen hand 
after a solid showing in Triple-A. 

Still a year away are southpaw 
starter Donovan Osborne, the sys- 
tem's best pitching prospect; 6-4, 
185-pound righthanded closer 
John Kelly; and outfielders Paul 
Coleman and Brian Jordan. Cole- 
man, a centerfielder with power 
and speed, is 21. 

SAN DIEGO—Centerfielder Will 


and second baseman Jose Mota 
all did so well at Las Vegas last 
summer that the Padres plan to 
give them lengthy auditions. 
Taylor led the Pacific Coast 

League with 62 stolen bases even 
though his .256 batting average 
allowed him to reach base much 
less frequently than his stealing 
competitors, Staton, moved from 
first to third because Fred McGriff 
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Taylor, third baseman Dave Staton, J 


has a lock on the former, com- 
pleted a 22-homer campaign. And 
Mota, one of four Manny Mota 
sons in pro ball, hit .289 with 15 
stolen bases. 

Outfielder Kevin Ward finished 
with San Diego after hitting 322 
for Las Vegas but didn't show 
enough power potential to retain a 
regular berth. He should stick in a 
back-up role. 

A pair of righthanded pitchers 
could crack the Padre pitching 
staff. Fireballer Jeremy Hernandez, 
who almost made the club last 
spring, had two saves and a per- 
fect ERA in nine September 
games with San Diego. And righty 
Frank Seminara did so well at 
Wichita (15-10, 3.38) that he might 
skip Triple-A. 

Other prospects include 23-year- 
old righthander Rafael Valdez, 
slowed by arm and shoulder prob- 
lems last year; righty reliever Jim 
Lewis; and speed merchant out- 
fielders Vince Harris, a switch- 
hitter, and Darrell Sherman, both 


Jeremy Hernandez 


coming off 40-steal seasons in 
Double-A. 

If he can cut his strikeout fre- 
quency, shortstop Jose Valentin, a 
switch-hitter with power, could also 
jump from Wichita to San Diego. 
He had 17 homers and 68 RBI— 
rare figures for a middle infielder. 

SAN FRANCISCO—After finish- 
ing a dozen games under .500 
and 19 games from the top of the 
NL West, the Giants are open to all 
kinds of talented newcomers. 

Shortstop Royce Clayton, out- 
fielder Ted Wood, and pitchers 
Johnny Ard, Eric Gunderson, Gil 
Heredia, Bryan Hickerson, Kevin 
McGeehee, Rafael Novoa, and 
Mike Remlinger will get first dibs 
on varsity berths. The Giants need 
all the pitching help they can get. 

Clayton, the club's top amateur 
draft choice in 1988, hit .280 with 
36 steals at Double-A Shreveport 
before earning promotion to San 
Francisco. He'll have to beat out 
Andres Santana, whose rookie 
status soared when he hit .316 with 
45 stolen bases for Triple-A Phoe- 
nix, Santana, a switch-hitter, also 
plays second base but won't 
budge incumbent Robby 
Thompson. 

Ard won a dozen games in two 
stops and is considered the team’s 
top starting prospect even though 
Remlinger pitched a shutout in his 
big-league debut. Heredia had a 
losing record at Phoenix but 
paced the tough Pacific Coast 
League with a 2.82 ERA. 

Hickerson pitched well in three 
stops, including San Francisco, 
and has an edge because veteran 
lefthanded reliever Dave Righetti 
wilted in the summer heat, Gun- 
derson, a starter, is also a 
southpaw. 


BALTIMORE—Scouts insist that 
lefthanded starter Arthur Lee 
Rhodes, catcher Jeff Tackett, and 
outfielder Luis Mercedes will join 
the Orioles this spring. 


Jeff Tackett 


The 22-year-old Rhodes, who 
reminds many observers of former 
Oakland standout Vida Blue, 
throws a 90 mph fastball, big- 
breaking curve, and a circle 
change. He fanned 115 hitters in 
107 Double-A innings before 
advancing to Baltimore for a brief 
trial last summer, then spent the 
off-season perfecting his 
mechanics in the Puerto Rican 
Winter League. 

Mercedes, winner of two previ- 
ous batting crowns in the minors, 
hit 334 for Rochester to finish 
second to Derek Bell in the Inter- 
national League last year. He 
ended the season batting first for 
Baltimore. The 24-year-old Domini- 

“ can doesn't have much power but 
does possess an explosive temper. 

Tackett, promoted from Roches- 
ter last September, is one of three 
young catchers pounding on the 
big-league door. The others are 
both switch-hitters: Cesar Devares, 
owner of a howitzer throwing arm, 
and Greg Zaun, nephew of ex- 
Oriole receiver Rick Dempsey. 

Righthanded relievers Stacy 
Jones and Francisco De La Rosa, 
both coming off solid years at 
Rochester, and speed merchant 
second baseman Rodney Lofton, 


a RY 


who hit .281 at Hagerstown, will 
also receive auditions. Lofton was 
an Eastern League All-Star after 
leading the league with 56 stolen 
bases. 

BOSTON—Speed is a com- 
modity the Red Sox always seem 
to lack. Until now. 

Switch-hitting outfielder Wayne 
Housie swiped 46 bases in three 
stops, including Boston, and is vir- 
tually certain to stick if he can hit 
big-league pitching. Fellow flyhawk 
Bob Zupcic, a lefthanded batter 
who slammed 18 homers in AAA, 
may also advance. 

A clean bill of health would give 
slugging Tim Naehring another 
shot at Boston's regular shortstop 
job. He held that position before 
back problems put him out for the 
season after 20 games. 

Slick-fielding third baseman 
Scott Cooper, a lefthanded hitter 
marooned for years behind Wade 
Boggs, hit .277 with 15 homers at 
Pawtucket and .457 in 14 games 
for Boston. There's nothing left for 
him to prove. 

Catchers Todd Pratt and Eric 
Wedge will bid to back Tony Pena, 
while righthanders Jeff Plympton, 
Daryl Irvine, and Josias Manzanillo 
seek to crack the |O-man staff. 
Irvine had 17 saves in AAA, where 
he also worked in relief. 

CALIFORNIA—With new team 
president Whitey Herzog looking to 
retool with speed, rookies could 
supply a quick fix. 

No fewer than five speed mer- 
chants topped the 30-steal plateau 
on the top two Angel farms last 
summer: outfielders Ruben Amaro, 
Marcus Lawton, and Mark Davis; 
third baseman Chad Curtis; and 
second baseman Kevin Flora. 
Amaro, unlike his namesake father, 
knows what to do with a bat: he 
led the minors with 42 doubles 
and the Pacific Coast League with 
95 runs scored. 

Amaro, like Lawton a switch- 
hitter, was a PCL All-Star after tying 
for third in the league with a 326 
average. Shortstop Gary Disarcina 


was no slouch with the bat either: 
he finished at 310. 

wo other infielders with punch, 
first baseman Chris Cron (22 
homers) and third baseman Bobby 
Rose (.298), might stick too. 

The Angels anticipate pitching 
help from 14-game winner Kyle 
Abbott, a lefthander not related to 
Jim, and Mark Zappelli, a right- 
handed reliever up from Midland. 

CHICAGO—Righthander 
Roberto Hernandez, fully recov- 
ered from a 1991 operation that 
removed blood clots in his arm, 
figures to open the season in the 
White Sox rotation after a strong 
September showing. 

Hernandez pitched well for Bir- 
mingham (Southern) and Vancou- 
ver (PCL) last year but made his 
biggest impression when he beat 
Kansas City, 5-1, in his September 
2 Chicago debut. He yielded one 
hit in seven innings. 

Another pitcher likely to help this 
summer is Brian Drahman, a 
reliever who throws the best slider 
in the system. Drahman had a 3-2 
record and 3.23 ERA in a 28-game 
Chicago trial that spanned 30 2/3 
innings last year. 

Other candidates in a weak 
White Sox crop include second 
basemen Cesar Bernhardt and 
Norberto Martin, rifle-armed short- 
stop Esteban Beltre, and right- 
handed relief pitcher Jeff Carter, a 
remnant of the Tim Raines trade. 

Martin, a switch-hitter who also 
plays shortstop, is regarded the 
best prospect in the White Sox 
chain. 

CLEVELAND—Atter a 57-105 
season that left them 34 games 
behind Toronto in the AL East, the 
Indians will put much hope in their 
rookie crop. If the available talent 
lives up to its reputation, that hope 
may be well-founded. 

Cleveland's housecleaning will 
start in the infield, where Mark 
Lewis begins his first full year as 
the shortstop after switching 
between short and second last 
summer. No longer considered a 
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rookie, Lewis will still be playing in 
his first full big-league season. 

Since third baseman Jim Thome 
and first baseman Reggie Jeffer- 
son retain full rookie status, the 
“veteran” of the revamped infield 
will be 1990 rookie Carlos Baerga. 
The average age of the Indian 
infield at season's end was 21.7 
years old. 

Thome hit 337 in Double-A, .319 
in Triple-A, and .255 in a 27-game 
Cleveland trial. His only AL homer 
was a two-out, two-strike blast that 
beat the Yankees in the ninth on 
October 4. 

A lefthanded hitter who hits to 
the opposite field, he's already 
been compared to Wade Boggs. 

Jefferson, a switch-hitter 
acquired from Cincinnati in a 
waiver snafu last summer, had two 
stints with the Indians and was 
much more successful in the 
second. His .309 average in Triple- 
A prompted his second tour. 
Jefferson is regarded as one of the 
clubs brightest prospects. 

Others with a chance are out- 
fielders Wayne Kirby (.294, 29 SB 
in AAA) and Lee Tinsley; lefthanded 
pitchers Mike Curtis, Garland Kiser, 
and Jeff Mutis; plus righties Bruce 


switch-hitter with Rickey Hender- 
son speed. 

DETROIT—Nine of the 11 
pitchers on Toledo's Opening Day 
staff last summer pitched for the 
Tigers at some point in the 1991 
season. Because most had only 
brief cups of coffee, they remain 
big-league rookies who will get 
more serious auditions this spring. 

Righthanders Greg Gohr and 
John DeSilva, who were not 
among the Toledo nine, rank as 
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Egloff and Tom Kramer. Tinsley is a 


the team's most promising rookie 
pitchers. Gohr, the club's top draft 
pick in 1989, used his 90 mph fast- 
ball to fan 15 hitters in a late- 
summer Triple-A game. DeSilva, 
like Gohr, split the year between 
two minor-league clubs. He throws 
the best curveball in the organi- 
zation. 

Rookies who received a brief 
taste of the big leagues last year 
include lefthanders Mike Dalton 
and Mike Munoz and righties 
Rusty Meacham, David Haas, and 
John Kiely. 

Catcher Rich Rowland and out- 
fielder Shawn Hare also enjoyed 
September looks, while third base- 
man Scott Livingstone made a 
strong first impression in an 
extended audition that left his 
rookie status intact with three at- 
bats to go. 

Livingstone, a lefthanded hitter, 
hit .291 in 44 games and should 
see considerably more action 
when Travis Fryman shifts to short 
to spell aging veteran Alan 
Trammell. 

Slugging first baseman Rico 


Scott Livingstone 


Brogna, a powerful lefthanded 
hitter who could make Cecil 
Fielder a DH, finished the year 
with a .220 average at Toledo and 
may not be ready for prime time. 
But the Tigers still rate him their 
top prospect and figure to promote 
him quickly if his bat returns to 
form. 

Another Tiger rookie to watch is 
switch-hitting outfielder Lou Frazier, 
who stole 42 bases for London 
(Eastern). 

KANSAS CITY—While the 
Royals profess to a desire for 
power, they continue to turn out 
punchless players whose claim to 
fame is an ability to steal. 

On the ersatz turf of Royals 
Stadium, that ability can help. 


Tim Spehr 


Omaha outfielder Bobby Moore 
ranked second in steals in the 
American Association but only 
three players hit home runs in 
double figures (none more than 
13). 

Moore and Harvey Pulliam, an- 
other outfielder up from Omaha, 
did well in brief Kansas City 
tryouts. Catchers Jorge Pedre and 
Tim Spehi, shortstop Stu Cole, and 
smooth-fielding third baseman 
Sean Berry also surfaced long 
enough to merit extended 
auditions. 

Righthanded reliever Joel John- 


ston, whose performance at 
Omaha was nothing to write home 
about, had a 1-0 record and 0.40 
ERA in 22 1/3 innings for the 
Royals and has first dibs on a 
middle relief job. 

Archie Corbin could also 
advance after fanning 166 batters, 
tops in the organization, in 156 
innings at Double-A Memphis 
(Southern). Starter Hector Wagner 
and reliever Carlos Maldonado, 
righthanders who got short Kaycee 
calls, could be back after good 
AAA showings. 

MILWAUKEE—American Associ- 
ation strikeout king Cal Eldred is 
one of several rookies on a fast 
track to Milwaukee. 

After fanning 168 batters in 185 
innings at Denver, the 6-4, 
215-pound righthander is pro- 
jected as a possible No. 1 pitcher 
for the Brewers. At age 23 last 
summer, he went 13-9 during the 
regular season and added a key 
win in the playoffs. He won 10 of 
his last 11 starts. 

Eldred, Milwaukee's first-round 
choice in the 1989 draft of amateur 
free agents, isn't the only can't-miss 
prospect in the Brewers’ camp. 
Catcher Dave Nilsson, whose 
composite .366 average led every 
minor league, and first baseman 
John Jaha, whose 71 extra-base 
hits at El Paso (Texas) also paced 
the minors, are also strong 
favorites for starting jobs. 

So is outfielder Jim Olander, 
who won American Association 
MVP honors after leading the 
league with a 325 average (he 
had nine homers, 78 RBI, and 14 
stolen bases). At 29, he's the oldest 
rookie bidding for a 1992 berth but 
the Brewers just think of him as a 
late bloomer: Olander has spent 
11 years in the minors, five of them 
in Triple-A. 

Other rookie hopefuls in the Mil- 
waukee camp are second base- 
man William Suero, catcher-out- 
fielder Tim McIntosh, and right- 


Austin, Chris George, Chris John- 
son, and Mike Ignasiak. All but 
Suero, acquired from Toronto in 
the Candy Maldonado deal, 
reached the majors for September 
tryouts. 

MINNESOTA—Lenny Webster 
doesn't swing the bat of Brian 
Harper but he could provide better 
defense behind the plate. 

Webster hit just .252 with seven 
homers in Triple-A but picked up 


Denny Neagle 


the pace when he joined the Twins 
in September, when he hit .294 in 
18 games. He has a strong arm 
and knows how to handle pitchers. 

Derek Parks, a former first-round 
draft choice, remains the organiza- 
tion's best defensive receiver but 
produced a measly .215 average 
at Double-A Orlando. That won't 
speed his path to the majors. 

Speed merchant outfielder 
Jarvis Brown, on the other hand, 
has a good chance to stick. He 
led Triple-A Portland (PCL) with 26 
stolen bases and finished with a 
.289 average before joining the 
Twins. He hit just .216 in the majors 
but stole seven times in 38 games. 
He also got national exposure in 
the World Series. 


advance are Southern League 
ERA king Pat Mahomes (8-5, 1.78, 
and 136 strikeouts in 116 innings at 
Orlando); Greg Johnson (3-3, 2.40, 
25 saves for the same club); and 
lefty Denny Neagle (9-4, 3.27 in 
AAA). 

Starter Willie Banks and reliever 
Rich Garces, righthanders with 
enormous potential but checkered 
careers, have been up before, 
while Double-A starters Mike Trom- 
bley and Pat Bangston bid to 
bypass Triple-A. They also throw 
righthanded. 

NEW YORK—Though most of 
the Yankees’ young talent reached 
the majors last season, there are 
still a few possibilities for 1992. 

Eastern League strikeout king 
Ed Martel, a 22-year-old right- 
hander, went 13-6 with a 2.81 ERA 
at Albany-Colonie (Eastern), where 
he finished the season with 25 
straight scoreless innings. No one 
won more games in the Double-A. 
circuit. 

While Martel won more often 
than any other pitcher on the top: 
Yankee farms, righty Darrin Chapin 
was just as impressive, He used 


John Ramos 


handed pitchers Jim Hunter, Jim Among the pitchers who could 
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his split-fingered fastball to fashion 


post a 1.95 ERA in 55 relief out- 
ings for Triple-A Columbus (Inter- 
national). 

The pitching-poor Yankees will 
also consider righthanded starters 
Royal Clayton, up from Columbus, 
and Willie Smith, a converted 
teliever up from Albany. 

Best bets for the Bronx among 
position players are catcher John 
Ramos, a .308 hitter at Columbus; 
outfielder-third baseman Mike 
Humphreys, whose .283 AAA 
average included 34 stolen bases; 
and Columbus second baseman 
Andy Stankiewicz, who swiped 29. 


Dave Silvestri, whose 97 runs and 
58 extra-base hits led the Eastern 


Gerald Williams 
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a 10-3 record, save 12 games, and 


Long-shots are Albany shortstop 


League, and righthanded starter 
Sam Militello, who had a compos- 
ite 14 wins, 1.57 ERA, and 168 
strikeouts while splitting the year 
between Albany and Prince 
William. 

Outfielder Gerald Williams, 
facing an overcrowded situation in 
New York, figures to return to the 
minors for more seasoning. 

OAKLAND—Manager Tony 
LaRussa won't tolerate a repeat of 
the 4.57 team ERA his pitchers 
produced last summer. 

That means rookies will get 
every opportunity to displace 
some of the veterans on Oakland's 
aging staff. 

While Todd Van Poppel remains 
the system's top pitching prospect, 
the 20-year-old righthander is 
expected to start the season in 
Triple-A. He needs to harness his 
control before he can pitch effec- 
tively in the majors. 

Several other young Athletics 
could be ready now. They include 
Dana Allison, John Briscoe, Kevin 
Campbell, Kirk Dressendorfer, 
Johnny Guzman, and Bruce 
Walton, all of whom had a taste of 
the majors last summer. Allison 
and Guzman are southpaws while 
Campbell and Walton are relief 
specialists. 

Walton, like incumbent closer 
Dennis Eckersley, is a control 
pitcher. He walked only five men in 
47 innings while compiling a 1-1 
record, 20 saves, and 1.35 ERA for 
Triple-A Tacoma (PCL). 

His primary set-up man was 
Campbell, who finished at 9-2 with 
two saves and a 1.80 ERA in 35 
outings. A converted starter, 
Campbell became a capable 
reliever after adding a nasty slider 
to his repertoire last summer. 

Another reliever who could 
reach the Athletics is Huntsville 
righthander Tim Peek, whose 26 
saves led the Southern League as 
well as the Oakland minor-league 
system. 

Third baseman Scott Brosius 
and second baseman Scott 


Hemond, impressive on the Triple- 
A level, both sampled Oakland 
cooking long enough to convince 
LaRussa to give them another 
shot. They could even contend for 
regular jobs as older players are 
phased out 

Hoping for backup berths are 
first baseman Ron Witmeyer and 
outfielder-first baseman Dann 
Howitt, both lefthanded 
powerhitters. 

SEATTLE—Pacific Coast 
League batting king Rich Amaral 
figures to be the new Seattle short- 
stop after hitting 346 with 30 
stolen bases for Triple-A Calgary. 
Teammate Patrick Lennon, an out- 
fielder who finished at 329 with 15 
homers, ranked right behind him 
and could also march west to the 
Mariners. 

The M's will also audition 
Double-A baiting king Jim Bowie 
(.310 at Jacksonville). But he plays 
first base, the most overcrowded 
position in the Seattle 
system. 

Speed merchant Tow Maynard, 
who finished the year in Double-A, 
led all minor-leaguers with 88 
stolen bases while dividing the 
campaign between San Ber- 
nardino and Jacksonville. But his 
.259 Double-A average and failure 
to hit even a single home run 
could work against him. 

Catcher Chris Howard and out- 
fielders Dave Brundage and Alan 
Cockrell are more likely to move 
up. Brundage is a lefthanded hitter 
coming off a 310 campaign. 

Slugging second baseman Bret 
Boone, who had 19 homers but 
123 strikeouts at Jacksonville, will 
also get a long look but isn't likely 
to oust incumbent Harold Rey- 
nolds. Not yet, anyway. 

Boone, the Southern League's 
top defensive second baseman, 
has a strong arm and great range 
to his left. He also has great base- 
ball lineage: he's the son of Bob 
Boone and the grandson of Ray. 
When he makes the majors, the 
Boones will be the first three- 


generation family in big-league 
history. 

While the Mariners will be 
patient with Boone, a 1990 fifth- 
round draft choice with only one 
full year as a pro, they hope 
several of their minor-league 
pitchers will be ready immediately. 

Four of the club's top pitching 
prospects made fleeting major- 
league appearances last summer. 
The best of them was Calvin 
Jones, a righthanded reliever who 
averaged more than a strikeout 
per inning at Calgary, then had a 
2-2 record, two saves, and 2.53 
ERA in 46 1/3 innings (27 games) 
with the Mariners. 

Starters Dave Fleming and Pat 
Rice, a lefty and righty respec- 
tively, also surfaced in Seattle, 
along with Dave Burba, a righty 
used as both a starter and reliever. 
Rice had ‘14 wins in two stops, 
including the majors, while Flem- 
ing compiled 13 wins with three 
different clubs. 

Flamethrower Roger Salkeld, 
who throws the best fastball and 
the best changeup in the club’s 
minor-league system, may also be 
on the verge of realizing his prom- 
ise. The team’s top 1989 amateur 
draft choice fanned 180 in 173 
innings while posting a 10-9 record 
for the team's top farms last 
summer. But he made only four 
starts in Triple-A and wound up 
with an ERA over five. 

TEXAS—The rookies most likely 
to help the veteran Rangers are 
slugging first baseman Rob 
Maurer and righthanded closer 
Barry Manuel. The only problem is 
that both fill positions occupied by 
entrenched standouts. 

Maurer, a lefthanded batter who 
hit .301 with 20 homers for Triple-A 
Oklahoma City, led the American 
Association with 41 doubles, 245 
total bases, and 96 walks. He won't 
budge incumbent first baseman 
Rafael Palmeiro but could displace 
ancient Brian Downing as the pri- 
mary designated hitter. 

Like Maurer, Manuel can't budge 


No. 1 closer Jeff Russell, coming 
off a 30-save season. But he could 
win a job as a set-up man after 
posting 25 saves in 56 Double-A 
games and posting a 1.13 ERA in 
16 major-league innings. 

Also hoping to squeeze onto the 
Texas staff are starters Scott 
Chiamparino, Mark Petkovsek, and 
former Pirate prospect Hector 
Fajardo, plus reliever Joe Bitker. All 
throw righthanded. 

Fajardo, 21, throws a fastball and 
split-fingered fastball for strikes—a 
welcome talent on a team that led 
the American League in walks for 
the sixth straight year. 

Chiamparino and Bitker are 
former top Oakland prospects 
idled most of last season by 
assorted injuries. They arrived in 
the Harold Baines trade of August 
1990. 

Other Ranger rookies of note 
are catcher Bill Haselman and 
Monty Fariss, a good-hit, no-field 
shortstop who's been tried at 
second base and several other 
positions. Haselman, who has 
some power, should serve as the 
chief understudy to 1991 rookie 


Monty Fariss 


Rob Maurer 


receiver Ivan (Pudge) Rodriguez, 
owner of the league's best throw- 
ing arm (Sandy Alomar, Jr. 
included). 

TORONTO—Outfielder Derek 
Bell, Baseball America’s Minor 
League Player of the Year, has 
already been compared to Eric 
Davis and Dave Winfield—not 
shabby company. 

According to Mike Easler, 
Toronto's roving minor league hit- 
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Winfield does—the kind you don't 
want to get in front of. He's a 


of power, speed, and average.” 
With Bell ripening on the vine, 
the Jays had no qualms about 


Whiten in the Tom Candiotti deal 


by releasing veteran Mookie 
Wilson at season's end. 

Team officials drool at the pros- 
pect of placing Bell ahead of Joe 
Carter in the batting order. All Bell 
did last season was lead the Inter- 
national League in batting (.346), 
total bases (243), runs (89), RBI 
(93), and hits (158). He had 12 
triples and 27 stolen bases. 

Toronto's second choice in the 
1987 amateur draft, Bell has a 
bright future ahead of him at age 
23. His only weakness is a ten- 
dency to botch ground-ball base- 
hits in the outfield. 

The Jays, who got maximum 
mileage from rookie pitchers Juan 
Guzman and Mike Timlin last 
season, believe a healthy youth 
infusion will finally yield their first 
pennant after three Championship 
Series setbacks. 

In addition to Bell, rifle-armed 
shortstop Eddie Zosky and right- 
handed starting pitcher Pat Hent- 


an International League All-Star, 
while the latter led the Triple-A cir- 
cuit (and the Toronto minor-league 
chain) with 155 strikeouts. 

Several pitchers who made 
token appearances with the '91 
Jays will also bid to stick for a full 
season. Lefthanded reliever Vince 
Horsman, who went 4-1 with three 


ting instructor, “Derek hits balls like 


vicious, line-drive hitter who makes 
things happen. He's a combination 


packaging Glenallen Hill and Mark 


last summer. They also made room 


gen appear ready. The former was 


saves and a 2.34 ERA in 42 
games for Double-A Knoxville, is 
the best bet—especially if veteran 


Fearless Forecast 

The top three players in 
1992 Rookie of the Year 
voting will be as follows: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1. Mark Wohlers, Braves 
2. Kenny Lofton, Astros 
3. Pedro Martinez, Dodgers 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
1. Jim Thome, Indians 
2. Derek Bell, Blue Jays 
3. Cal Eldred, Brewers 


Eddie Zosky 


southpaw Ken Dayley doesn't 
receive a clean bill of health. 

Also in the picture are right- 
handers Mickey Weston, up from 
Triple-A, and Dave Weathers, 
promoted from Double-A. Both 
won in double figures last year. 

Switch-hitting outfielder Turner 
Ward, catcher Randy Knorr, and 
third baseman Ray Giannelli are 
other 1992 rookies who spent time 
with the parent club last summer. 
None distinguished himself, 
although Ward hit .330 while he 
was in Triple-A. a 


Dan Schlossberg of Fair Lawn, N.J. follows the 
minor leagues as closely as he follows the 
majors. A devoted baseball fanatic, he pays 
no attention to what he calls the “minor 
league sports” of football, basketball, or 
hockey. 
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or the second year ina 

row, three mainstream 

baseball publications 

could not agree on a 
choice for Minor League Player of 
the Year. 

USA TODAY named Mark Woh- 
lers, the hard-throwing Atlanta 
reliever who pitched for three 
clubs en route to the World Series. 

The Sporting News picked 
Pedro Martinez, the first player to 
rise three levels in the Dodger 
farm system since brother Ramon 
in 1988. 

The choice of Baseball 
America was Toronto outfielder 
Derek Bell, whose blazing bat 
ravaged International League 
pitching and convinced the parent 
club to make room by unloading 
Mark Whiten, Glenallen Hill, and 
Mookie Wilson. 

While winning the award is a 
prestigious honor, it hardly guaran- 
tees instant success. 

In 1990, USA TODAY picked 
Seattle first baseman Tino Marti- 
nez, The Sporting News named defensively—that he was almost 
Dodger shortstop Jose Offerman, Atlanta Braves right hander Mark Wohlers, ‘turned to the minors. 
and Baseball America selected He recovered in time to lift his 
Frank Thomas. season's average to .258, then hit 

One out of three might not be a .283 as a sophomore. 
bad night's work for Wade Boggs Frank Thomas had no trouble 
but it was a terrible average for basking in the glow of his Minor 
players alleged to be the pick of League Player of the Year trophy. 
the minor-league litter. In his first full big-league season, 

Though Thomas delivered on he hit .318 with 32 home runs and 
his promise with a big season for 109 RBI—even though he served 
the Chicago White Sox, both Marti- most of the year as designated 
nez and Offerman spent most of hitter because an ailing shoulder 
1991 trying to escape Triple-A level hampered his mobility around the 

Martinez, a first baseman buried first base bag. 
by veterans in Seattle, couldn't be Thomas led the majors with 138 


Offerman, however, has now 
gone O-for-3 in big-league trials 
and could be getting a last chance 
to erase the Dodger blues. 

Perhaps the pressure of Minor 
League Player of the Year honors 
weighed too heavily on the rookie 
shortstop. 

That happens sometimes, 
according to two-time winner Greg 
Jefferies. 

“It's a lot easier when nobody 
knows who you are, you can come 
up quietly,” said Jefferies, who has 
played both second and third base 
for the New York Mets since reach- 

ing the majors in 1988. 

“At the time, winning the award 
was fun. But in the long run, it was 
tough. People expected so much 
more” 

Jefferies hit 321 during a 
29-game September trial with the 
'88 Mets and was the consensus 
preseason favorite for Rookie of 
the Year honors the following year. 
Instead, he got off to such a 
wretched start—offensively and 


faulted for his return to Calgary but walks and a .457 on-base percent- 
Offerman proved a bust when age and finished fourth in the 
recalled to Los Angeles after vet- American League with a .553 slug- 
eran shortstop Alfredo Griffin was ging percentage. The only big- 
disabled by injury. leaguer to post a 300 batting aver- 
With Alvin Davis out of the pic- age, .400 on-base percentage, and 


MINOR-LEAGUER 


ture in Seattle, Martinez should 500 slugging average last summer, 
probably get his chance this Wohlers, Martinez Thomas would have been a runa- 
year—even though he no longer way winner of Rookie of the Year 
qualifies as a rookie. and Bell all named honors if he had qualified. But he 


by top publications 
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had exceeded 130 at-bats after his 
initial promotion by the White Sox 
on August 1, 1990. 

Derek Bell, the only position 
player among the three current 
winners, has the potential to do as 
well but isn't likely to make such a 
major impact in his first season. 
Few players do. 

The 6-2, 200-pound righthanded 
hitter brings a booming bat to 
Toronto. He led the International 
League with a 346 average, 89 
runs scored, 243 total bases, 93 
runs batted in, and 158 hits. Only 
his home run total (13) kept him 
from winning the Triple Crown. 

Bell also used his speed to leg 
out a dozen triples, steal 27 bases, 
and improve his outfield defense— 
a difficult assignment for a 22-year- 
old who was deliberately rotated to 
gain experience at all three posi- 
tions. His lone weakness is fielding 
base-hits cleanly. 

According to former big-league 
outfielder Mike Easler, Toronto's 
roving hitting instructor, “Derek 
makes things happen, He has 
power, speed, and average. 

“Hes a line-drive hitter like Dave 
Winfield. He hits balls like Winfield 
does: you don't want to get in front 
of them.” 

Because he has quick wrists 
and a wiry physique, Bell has also 
been compared to Eric Davis. 

Anyone carrying the Bell sur- 
name to Toronto will automatically 
draw comparisons with the out- 
fielder who won American League 
MVP honors after a 47-homer 
explosion in 1987. 

Derek promises to make Blue 
Jay fans forget George Bell. He 
may not hit as many homers but 
he's certain to supply more speed, 
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better defense, and more consis- 
tent production. 

While fly balls create adven- 
tures for George Bell in Chicago, 
the act of catching them promises 
to become an art form for Derek 
Bell in Toronto. 

The talented Tampa native 
polished his fielding and worked 
on his hitting in the Venezuelan 
Winter League, setting the stage 
for the season that brought him 
MVP and All-Star honors in the 
International League. He was also 
named the loop's top prospect in 
Baseball America’s annual poll of 


managers. 
His own manager, Bob Bailor, 


Los Angeles Dodgers ace right hander 
Ramon Martinez is looking forward to his 
younger brother Pedro Martinez joining 
the Dodger mound staff. 


had high praise for his top hitter. 

“| was expecting good things out 
of him but he still surprised me,” 
said Bailor, a former big-league 
infielder. “He's been a lot more dis- 
ciplined at the plate. He's not 
swinging at so many bad pitches 
and his walks are pretty even with 
his strikeouts.” 

Bell's big season came in his 
second year at Syracuse. The first 
one was such a disaster that he 


had to finish strong to wind up 
with a .261 average. 

“| wasn't concentrating or being 
patient,” he admitted. “Then | 
worked hard in winter ball and it all 
paid off.” 

Toronto management noted the 
prospect's progress. When the 
Cleveland Indians insisted on Bell 
in the Tom Candiotti trade, the 
Blue Jays refused. 

“That showed me they have faith 
in me said Bell, Toronto's second 
pick in the June 1987 amateur free 
agent draft. “They know I’m going 
to do well for them.” 

The Atlanta Braves feel the same 
way about Mark Wohlers, a 6-4, 
207-pound righthander who blazed 
his way through two minor-league 
stops before reaching the majors 
in mid-August. 

“When I'm throwing the ball well, 
| can overpower a lot of hitters,” 
said the pitcher, who throws a 95 
mph fastball as well as a slider 
and changeup. “Some guys can 
catch up with it but that's when 
you have to make adjustments. 
That's the biggest key in pitching.” 

Though he saved 34 games in 
three stops last season, Wohlers 
knows he’s still learning. That's why 
he went to winter ball to perfect his 
off-speed pitches.” 

“He's going to be a quality 
closer—one of the best in the busi- 
ness,” said Atlanta general man- 
ager John Schuerholz at the World 
Series. “He's done an outstanding 
job for us already.” 

Wohlers found his niche in the 
bullpen after struggling for two 
years as a starter. Minor-league 
pitching coach Matt West, watch- 
ing Wohlers try to pace himself as 
a starter, made the move while 
Wohlers was at Class A Sumter in 
1990. He also taught the pitcher a 
no-windup delivery that solved his 
mechanical problems. 

“| give all the credit to Matt for 
turning me around,” said Wohlers, 
a lOth-round draft choice in 1988. 
lf | had had another two years like 
my first two years, | don't think I'd 
still be around. 

Instead, Wohlers was named 
Atlanta's minor league pitcher of 


the year in 1990 before embarking 
on bigger and better things in ‘91. 

The righthander converted all 21 
save opportunities for Double-A 
Greenville (Southern) and went 
11-for-12 at Richmond (Interna- 
tional) before the Braves beck- 
oned. He went 3-1 with two saves 
and a 3.20 ERA in 19 2/3 innings, 
spanning 17 games. His ERA had 
been 0.57 in Double-A and 1.03 in 
Triple-A, so the inflated National 
League mark was atypical. But 
occasional wildness—possibly 
caused by a rookies nerves in his 
first big-league pennant race— 
inflated his NL figure. 

As he gains experience, Wohlers 
is expected to master that prob- 
lem. Perhaps he already has: he 
didn't allow a run in six post- 
season outings, half of them in the 
World Series. 

“He's a classic short man,” said 
former big-leaguer Jay Loviglio, 
who managed against him at 
Charlotte (Southern) last summer. 
"Hell be a formidable closer in the 
big leagues. He throws hard, 
keeps the ball down, and comes 
right after you.” 

Wohlers was named the top 
Prospect in the Southern League 
and the sixth-best prospect in the 
International League even though 
his stay in the Triple-A circuit was 
relatively short. While he was there, 
however, his fastball was clocked 
at 98 miles per hour. 

“What impresses you is his easy 
motion and his fastball,” said 
Atlanta pitching coach Leo Maz- 
zone. “Even when hes a little 
shaky, the hitters can't pull the ball. 
He's got good juice.” 

So does Pedro Martinez, a 20-- 
year-old righthander who remem- 
bers that brother Ramon was the 
same age when he reached the 
Dodgers for the first time. 

“It would be great to pitch on the 
same team together,” said Pedro, 
knowing that his next stop in the 
Dodger system is the parent club. 
“He is older than me but | hope to 
catch up.” 

The younger Martinez may be 
doing just that. He already has 
better command of his curve than 


his older brother. 

Pedro, the second of three Marti- 
nez brothers who pitch in the 
Dodger chain, enjoyed a meteoric 
rise similar to his brother's. In 1988, 
Ramon Martinez pitched for three 
clubs, including Los Angeles. In 
1991, Pedro Martinez also pitched 
for three Dodger affiliates. 

He began at Class A Bakersfield 
(California), where he went 8-0 
with a 2.05 ERA in 10 starts. At 
Double-A San Antonio (Texas), he 
was 7-5 with a 1.76 ERA in 12 
starts, three of them shutouts. He 
split six starts at Triple-A Albuquer- 
que (pacific Coast) with an ERA of 
3.66. 

Combine those statistics and the 
figures show Martinez finished with 
an 18-8 record and 2.28 ERA for 
the year. He had 189 strikeouts— 
the most for a Dodger farmhand 
since Sid Fernandez whiffed 209 
in 1983—and a 3-to-| ratio of 
strikeouts to walks. Not since 1981, 
when Ted Power went 18-3 for 
Albuquerque, has any Dodger 
farmhand won so often. 

“For a little guy, | liked 
his poise,” said 
Albuquerque 
coach Von 
Joshua of the 
5-9, 160- 
pound Mar- 
tinez. “He 
had more stuff 
than half the 
pitchers on our 
staff. He has a 
great arm and hes 
going to grow and 
get stronger.” 

Pedro is hardly a 
carbon copy of his 
more angular brother. 
Ramon stands 6-5 
and throws heat, 
while the 
petite Ped- 
ro. works 
on per- 
fect- 


ing his fastball. Ramon keeps tabs 
on his kid brother's career and 
had to supply periodic updates to 
Los Angeles newsmen during 
Pedro's spectacular summer of '91, 

Even if he opens this season in 
Triple-A, Pedro Martinez doesn't 
figure to languish long. The 
pitching-rich Dodgers are more 
than willing to squeeze in a man of 
his ability. 

“Once he reaches his full poten- 
tial” manager Tom Lasorda 
predicted last fall, “he will be an 
outstanding pitcher.” 

When that happens, the Marti- 
nez tandem might surpass the 
Niekros, Perrys, and Deans as the 
best 1-2 pitching punch from a 
single family. There has never 
been a trio of pitchers from the 


same family, but 17-year- 
old southpaw Jesus 
Martinez, also ) inthe 
Los Angeles * chain, 
could make ¥ history, 
In the meantime, 
the Dod- gers will 
make their rivals 
pay the bill for 
a two-Martinez 
lunch. a 


ie 


The Chicago White Sox 
DH and first baseman 
Frank Thomas, who came 
up as a rookie in mid 
year of 1990, came 
through with a big sea- 
son. He hit .318, 32 
| homers and had 109 
RBI, with 138 walks. 


Knoblauch’ 
Path Mirrors 


AL Rookie Of The Year Made Jump From Double A. 


he Minnesota Twins 

jumped from cellar- 

dwellers to World Cham- 

pions because a key 
rookie took a parallel path from 
rags to riches. 

More than any other factor, the 
April addition of Chuck Knoblauch 
to the varsity roster made Min- 
nesota a serious title contender. 

On the eve of spring training, 
Knoblauch had been a no-name— 
a non-roster player with only two 
years of minor-league experience. 
But he had made a smooth con- 
version from shortstop to second 
base, the weakest link in the Twins’ 
defensive fabric. 

Knoblauch had agreed to 
change positions only after extract- 
ing the team's promise to give him 
a lengthy spring training trial 
Since second base is to Minnesota 
what Calcutta is to India, manage- 
ment didn't hesitate. 

The 5-9, 175-pound Knoblauch 
quickly showed he would not add 
his name to the team’s long list of 
second base flops, including Wally 
Backman, Chip Hale, Tommy Herr, 
Nelson Liriano, Fred Manrique, Al 
Newman in recent seasons. 

Three weeks into the season, his 
face was appearing on F-shirts in 
the Twin Cities. 

He hit 333 in April, slipped a bit 
as July turned into August, but hit 
333 over the final month to finish 
with a .281 mark and team-best 25 
stolen bases. He even knocked in 
50 runs—a healthy number for a 
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No. 2 hitter who seldom hits home 
runs (he had one in 565 at-bats). 

Knoblauch was even more 
impressive in post-season play. He 
went 7-for-20 (.350) against Toronto 
pitching in the five-game American 
League Championship Series and 
8-for-26 (.308) in the seven-game 
World Series against the Atlanta 
Braves. 

The scrappy second baseman 
seemed to be in the middle of 
every Minnesota play. His diving 
stop in the eighth inning of Game 
1 turned a Terry Pendleton bullet 
into a double-play—stifling Atlanta's 
last rally—and his bunt in the tenth 
inning of the finale moved Dan 
Gladden from second to third with 
one out. After two intentional 
walks, pinch-hitter Gene Larkin 
won the World Series with a fly-ball 
single over the drawn-in outfield. 

Knoblauch collected 15 post- 
season hits, four more than the old 
rookie record shared by Fred Lynn 
(1975 Red Sox) and Jimmy Sebring 
(1903 Pirates). To followers of the 
Twins, his performance was hardly 
surprising. 

“Chuck's development was a 
major reason were here,” said Min- 
nesota general manager Andy 
MacPhail at the World Series. 
“What | like best about him is how 
well he knows the game” 

Batting coach Terry Crowley 
agreed. 

“| never had to tell him the same 
thing twice,” he said. “He's able to. 
absorb lessons at a surprising rate. 


Chuck Knoblauch hit .281 
with one homer and fifty 
RBI, with 18 errors while 

stealing 25 bases. 


Chuck Knoblauch and 
shortstop Greg Gagne 
became an excellent 
double play combination 
for Minnesota. Knoblauch 
may have won the Series 
for Minnesota when he 
faked fielding a grounder 
and delayed Lonnie Smith 
on the bases in the one 
run seventh game. Smith 
hesitated just past 
second, continued on to 
third on Terry Pendleton’s 
double and remained 
there when the Braves 
were unable to get him 
home despite there being 
no outs. If Smith had been 
running all the way he 
would have scored easily 
on Pendleton’s double. 


Chuck did was one 

of the most difficult things to do 
in baseball: he stepped in and 
made a good team better.” 

Manager Tom Kelly noticed a 
steady improvement in Knoblauch 
as the season progressed. 

“He learned to work the pitcher 
better and get deeper in the count,” 
the manager said. “Chuck works 
hard and he's not afraid to ask 
questions.” 

By displaying discipline at the 
plate, Knoblauch more than justi- 
fied his batting order placement in 
the No, 2 slot. He actually walked 
more often (59 times) than he struck 
out (40 times). 

“l've always hit high in the order 
and | feel comfortable hitting 
second,” revealed Knoblauch, an 
Ozzie Smith fan who rooted 
against Minnesota when they 
played Smith's Cardinals in the 
1987 World Series. 

“| always try to put the ball into 
play. Some batters get hesitant with 
two strikes but | just concentrate a 
little more, 

‘A strikeout is the easiest play for 
the defense. If you make contact, 
you put pressure on the defense.” 

There's little defense against 
Knoblauch, a master of the hit- 
and-run who can poke singles to 
the opposite field, drop bunts on 
infielders who play too deep, and 
hit the ball where it's pitched. Free- 
swinging slugger Kirby Puckett, 
who often follows Knoblauch in the 
batting order, might master the 
strike zone if he studied the 
newcomer. 

“| have to remember I'm a sin- 
gles hitter” Knoblauch said last 
October. “When 50,000 fans are 
screaming at you, you start think- 
ing about hitting home runs. 

“lve learned to relax and forget 
about the noise by counting to 10. 
Sometimes | count faster than 
other times but it always works.” 

The statistics agree: as the Twins 
streaked toward the American 
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League 
West title in September, 

Knoblauch enjoyed a 19-game hit- 

ting streak, longest by a Minnesota 
rookie since Kent Hrbek’s 23-game 
streak in 1982. 

“| don't think of him as a rookie 
anymore,” said Hrbek of his part- 
ner on the right side of the infield. 
“He's done too good a job to be 
called a rookie” 

Minnesota fans obviously con- 
curred: they gave him the second 
loudest ovation when players were 
introduced before the World Series 


Twins manager Tom Kelly credits Chuck 
Knoblauch with being the reason the Min- 
nesota infield stabilized during the 1991 
season. 


opener. Only Puckett, a veteran of 
the 1987 World Series, drew more 
cheers. 

Knoblauch responded with a 
typical performance: three hits in 
three at-bats, a stolen base, and a 
tun batted in. His three hits in the 
game were the most by a rookie 
since 1978, when Brian Doyle of 
the New York Yankees reached 
that total. No rookie had stolen a 
base in the Fall Classic since Willie 
McGee in 1982 and no rookie had 
knocked in a run since Jim Linde- 
man in 1987. 

The compact righthanded hitter 
was just doing what comes natu- 
rally. In three pro stops before 
reaching Minnesota, he never hit 
less than .286. 


Signed by scout Marty Esposito 
after the Twins picked him in the 
first round of the June 1989 free- 
agent draft, Knoblauch split his 
first year between Kenosha and 
Visalia, then advanced to Orlando 
of the Double-A Southern League. 

He almost pulled a Hrbek and 
advanced to the Twins from Class 
A but that was before his switch 
from short to second. Even a .400 
batting average during 1990 
spring training with a big club 
wasn't enough to oust incumbent 
shortstop Greg Gagne. 

Now they're partners in crime. 

“Sometimes it feels like we've 
been playing together for years 
instead of just one season,” Gagne 
said last fall. "When he came to 
spring training, he was a cocky kid 
and some of the guys didn't like 
that. But soon everybody saw he 
could play the game” 

Knoblauch has his own style of 
play: he gets down and dirty. 

“| like rolling around in the dirt,” 
he admitted. “When the uniforms 
are dirty, that's a good sign that 
we're doing well.” 

Knoblauch had to get down to 
corral Pendleton's bases-loaded 
smash in the eighth inning of the 
World Series opener. Jack Morris 
had walked the first two batters, 
prompting Tom Kelly to insert 
lefthanded reliever Mark Guthrie. 
Pendleton, the National League 
batting champion, stroked a 
smash toward the middle of the 
diamond but Knoblauch dived to 
his right, flagged it down, and 
flipped to Gagne on the front end 
of a double-play. 

“| tried to get as low as | could 
so | could see the ball" Knoblauch 
said later. “That's the way to do it 
on those types of plays.” 

A more significant play was one 
Knoblauch didn't make. It occurred 
in the eighth inning of Game 7, 
when Lonnie Smith was on first 
base with no one out in a score- 
less game. ‘ 

Smith, trying to steal second 
when Pendleton hit a long drive to 
left-center, did not pick up the flight 
of the ball. Knoblauch realized the 


Chuck Knoblauch made the huge jump from Double A to the Majors and started for the world champion Minnesota Twins. 


situation and raced to the second- 
base bag, where he pretended to 
take a throw from Gagne. 

The decoy got Smith to stop at 
second and hesitate long enough 
so that he could only reach third 
on Pendleton’s double. The Braves 
left both runners on and eventually 
lost, 1-0, in 10 innings. 

It's hardly surprising that Knob- 
lauch should harbor such sound 
baseball instincts: his father 
pitched in the minors, while his 
uncle was a minor-league out- 
fielder, Baseball conversation was 


constant in Knoblauch’s Houston 
home. 

“Baseball was always there 
when | was growing up,” he 
recalled. “my dad never pushed it 
but he taught me how to play the 
game. 

“| never really paid much atten- 
tion to all the baseball stories when 
| was a kid but now | wish | had.” 

Knoblauch also wishes he had 
joined his friends in collecting 
baseball cards, 

“| always loved playing baseball 
and loved watching it on TV but 


was never into card collecting,” he 
admitted. “My brother collected 
cards for a long time and he had a 
lot of older ones. 

“| wish | had collected when | 
was a kid—there's no telling what 
kind of collection | would have now.” 

After winning American League 
Rookie of the Year honors, Knob- 
lauch realizes his rookie cards 
have value. 

“lim stocking up on them,” he 
said. “Everytime | see one, | grab 
it. | hope they'll be worth some- 
thing some day.” a 
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First baseman Jeff Bagwell captured the 
NL Rookie of the Year Award with a .294 
batting average, 15 home runs and 82 RBI. 
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Bagwell blends) 


he comparisons are flat- 
tering. 
Even before winning 
National League Rookie of 
the Year honors in 1991, Jeff Bag- 
well was reminding observers of 
Don Mattingly and Steve Garvey. 

Listen to Houston farm director 
Fred Nelson: ‘eff looks like Mat- 
tingly at bat because of his short, 
compact swing that creates a 
smaller margin of error, He can 
drive the ball out of the ballpark 
and hit with power to the opposite 
field” 

The Garvey parallel applies best 
in the field, where both men were 
scatter-armed third basemen who 
became defensive standouts after 
moving to the opposite corner of 
the infield. 

‘Jeff played first base beyond 
anyone's expectations,” said Bob 
Watson, a former first baseman 
now serving as assistant general 
manager of the Astros. 

“Everybody knew he could play 
the position but the only question 
was his height: he's not a giant 
over there. But Steve Garvey was 
kind of short too” 

Though Bagwell is listed at 6-0 
and 195 pounds, he seems 
smaller—except when he uncoils 
that compact batting stance. 

One of his 15 home runs last 
season was a 457-foot homer into 
the upper deck at Pittsburgh's 
Three Rivers Stadium. 

“He can hit the ball a ton,’ said 
Watson, stating the obvious. “The 
ball in Pittsburgh went further than 
any hit by (Hall of Famer) Willie 
Stargell. It surprised us because 


Jeff Bagwell reported to the Houston 
Astros as a non-roster player last spring, 
switched from third base to first and 
became NL Rookie of the Year. 


he didn't show that kind of power 
in the minors.” 

Before reaching Houston, Bag- 
well had hit only six home runs in 
711 minor-league at-bats. But the 
Astros, who play half their games 
in the cavernous Astrodome, 
seldom search for sluggers 
anyway. They liked Bagwell’s 325 
lifetime average as a pro—not to 
mention his three-year average of 
.413 at the University of Hartford. 

Those figures convinced 
Houston to acquire Bagwell from 
Boston on August 31, 1990. 

Veteran relief pitcher Larry 
Andersen, swapped for Bagwell, 
helped Boston win a divisional 
crown but then signed with San 
Diego as a free agent. 

“| was decimated,” said Bagwell, 
who grew up in Killingworth, Conn. 
as a fan of the Red Sox. “My par- 
ents grew up in Boston and we all 
loved the Sox. We were die-hard 
fans. 

“| felt like | was given up for 
nothing. They got a month's work 
out of Andersen. But | guess they 
needed him at the time because 
they felt they had a chance to go 
to the World Series.” 

With Wade Boggs, Tim Naehr- 
ing, and Scott Cooper ahead of 
him on the Red Sox depth chart at 
third base, Bagwell realized the 
trade would speed his path to the 
majors. 

Even in Houston, however, Bag- 
well had a formidable obstacle in 
his path: smooth-fielding incum- 
bent third baseman Ken Caminiti. 

“After 10 days in spring training,” 
manager Art Howe remembered, 
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Bagwell 


NL Rookie 
of the Year 


“we realized we had to find a way 
to get him into the lineup. We knew 
he couldn't move Caminiti so we 
looked around and tried to find a 
spot to get his bat in there” 

With long-time first baseman 
Glenn Davis traded to Baltimore, 
the team was auditioning three 
rookies at the position: Luis Gonza- 
lez, Mike Simms, and Jose Tolen- 
tino. After Bagwell became the 
fourth rookie in the contest, Gonza- 
lez moved to left field, Simms to 
tight, and Tolentino to Tucson. 

“He took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity,” Howe said of Bagwell, who 
went on to become the first Rookie 
of the Year in Houston history. 
"He's a real team player. You write 
his name in the lineup and forget 
about it. Hell give you everything 
he has every night.” 

By season's end, Bagwell had 
blossomed into a capable No. 3 
hitter. He hit .294, one point 
behind team leader Craig Biggio, 
and led the club with 15 homers, 
82 runs batted in, and 75 walks. 
The Astros expect his high strike- 
out total (116) to plummet as he 
learns NL pitchers. 

“If | had any one weakness,” 
Bagwell admitted, “it was my abil- 
ity to pull the ball. Once | learned 
to do that, | started thinking about 
pulling and stopped doing the 
other things | can do—like hitting 
to right field. People were getting 
me out on pitches down and 
away—the ones | usually hit the 
best. | have to find a happy 
medium.” 

Bagwell’s production chart dur- 
ing his rookie year was full of 
peaks and valleys. He struggled in 
April, with a .254 average, but 
boosted the mark to .270 by 
Memorial Day and .317 before July 
4, Before the dog days of August 
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set in, Bagwell was siill batting a 
lofty 313. 

That's when the pitching frater- 
nity put the word out: pitch around 
Bagwell. For a few weeks, the 
strategy succeeded. 

“The whole thing wore on me for 
about a month,” said the 1990 
Eastern League MVP. “Theres a lot 
of mental strain that goes into 
coming to the majors. Mix in the 
great fielding plays up here and 
the great pitching and it becomes 
overwhelming. It took me awhile to 
adjust.” 

With the Astros mired in last 
place, Bagwell’s struggles became 
a personal Mission: Impossible 
rather than a team trauma. By 
Labor Day, his bat began to bark 
again. 

Bagwell eventually led all major 
league rookies in games (156) and 
hits (163) as well as walks and RBI. 
Immediately after the season, 
Baseball America bypassed World 
Series star Chuck Knoblauch and 
late-season pitching sensation 
Juan Guzman to name the Hous- 
ton first baseman its 1991 Major 
League Rookie of the Year. 

That honor—and the National 
League award announced later by 
the Baseball Writers Association of 
America (BBWAA)—capped a 
whirlwind year for the 23-year-old 
righthanded hitter. 

He had become a first baseman 
only two weeks before the start of 
the season but mastered a crash 
course on defense from former 
Pirate standout Bob Robertson. 

“| liked it right away,” said Bag- 
well of the position, which he had 
played previously only on a few 
occasions in high school. “It's fun. 
You're in almost every play.” 

After teaching Bagwell the physi- 
cal and mental requirements of 
first base play, Robertson said his 
pupil was a quick learner. 

“He has good instincts and 
made some big plays,” said the ex- 
Pittsburgh slugger, who spent last 


When Jeff Bagwell played for the New 
Britain Red Sox he dreamed of playing in 
Fenway Park and being part of the New 
York Yankee-Boston Red Sox rivalry. 


Houston manager Art Howe switched Jeff Bagwell from third base where he had 
played in the Red Sox chain to first base and gave him playing time. 


season as a coach in the Houston 
farm system. “Anyone who can 
make such a quick adjustment is a 
step ahead of the game.” 

Bagwell has always been a step 
ahead. Boston's fourth-round pick 
in the June 1989 amateur draft, his 
instant big-league stardom last 
summer placed his career ahead 
of the three players picked before 
him: Mo Vaughn, Greg Blosser, 
and Kevin Morton. 

“We're glad we got him,” said Art 
Howe, a person not often prone to 
understatement. “I don't think any 
of us knew how strong he was. 
But he works diligently with his 
weights. When he hits a ball, it 
goes.” 

The increased power was a 
direct result of spring training sug- 
gestions from Houston batting 
coach Rudy Jaramillo. He tight- 
ened the rookie's stance, enabling 
him to get more backspin on the 
ball. 


“Hes got a lot of bat speed and 
a good eye but he had to learn the 
pitchers.” the coach explained. “He 
concentrates well.” 

The ability to concentrate ena- 
bled Bagwell to jump directly to 
the majors from Double-A even 
though he had only two years of 
professional experience. 

“It couldn't have worked out 
better for me,” Bagwell said. “All 
you can ask for is a chance to 
play. You have to have confidence 
in your ability.” 

Hearing Don Mattingly compari 
sons keeps the confidence level 
high. 

“| guess | do a few of the same 
things he does,” the Houston star 
conceded, “but | didn't deliberately 
copy his style. 

“| really don't know how | came 
to hit like that. | just do whatever 
comes naturally.” 

The Astros wouldn't ask for any- 
thing more. = 
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Rookies Fueled 
Flag Drives For 


ampions 


*% 


Left Hander Mike 
Stanton did well 
for Atlanta as a 
set up and was 
even entrusted 
with an inning in 
the World Series. 


either the Minnesota 

Twins nor the Atlanta 

Braves would have 

made it to the 1991 
World Series without considerable 
help from rookies. 

While most of the headlines 
went to veteran free agents Jack 
Morris, Chili Davis, and Mike 
Pagliarulo of the Twins and Terry 
Pendleton, Sid Bream, and Juan 
Berenguer of the Braves, the first- 
year players hardly blended into 
the background. 

Unlike the United States Senate, 
where freshmen are traditionally 
obligated to yield to their seniors, 
Minnesota and Atlanta encouraged 
the newcomers to enter as equals. 

Chuck Knoblauch, for one, took 
his team up on the offer—even 
though some of the established 
players initially grumbled at his atti- 
tude. By season's end, however, he 
had jumped from Double-A to 
American League Rookie of the 
Year while posting a 20-game hit- 
ting streak, hitting 330 over the 
final five weeks, and setting a 
rookie record with 15 hits in post- 
season play. 


Knoblauch, who came to 1991 
spring training as a non-roster 
player, bumped veteran Nelson 
Liriano off the roster and ended a 
frustrating string of failures at Min- 
nesota’s vital keystone position. 
Steve Lombardozzi, Tommy Herr, 
Chip Hale, Fred Manrique, Wally 


Backman, Al Newman, and Liriano 


had all tried and failed to plug the 
dike. 

The former Texas A & M stand- 
out also filled the No. 2 hole in the 
batting order—walking more often 
than striking out, executing hit-and- 
run plays on demand, hitting to the 


opposite field, reaching base with ™% 


infield hits, and dropping sacrifice 
bunts at critical moments. 

Knoblauch's biggest bunt of the 
season came in the 10th inning of 
the final World Series game after 
Dan Gladden had reached second 
with a broken-bat bloop against 
flame-throwing reliever Alejandro 
Pena. 

With perfect execution, Knob- 
lauch deadened the ball on the 
artificial carpet, forcing third base- 
man Terry Pendleton to fire to first 
for the only possible play. After two 
intentional walks to set up a poten- 
tial double-play, pinch-hitter Gene 
Larkin poked a fly ball over the 
drawn-in outfield to end the World 
Series. 

Only a shrewd move by the 
quick-thinking Knoblauch had 
allowed Game 7 to last that long. 
In the eighth inning, Atlanta runner 
Lonnie Smith was on first with 
nobody out when Pendleton 
powered a long drive to left-center. 

Smith, running with the pitch, 
never noticed the flight of the ball 
and also failed to check out third- 
base coach Jimy Williams. Knob- 
lauch noticed and pretended to 
receive the ball at second from 
shortstop Greg Gagne. That got 
Smith to stop in his tracks— 
preventing him from scoring when 
the ball hit high off the plexiglass 
outfield wall. 

Smith advanced only to third 
and was left stranded there when 
the Braves’ big hitters couldn't 
capitalize on a second-and-third, 


Chuck Knoblauch at second base and 
Scott Leius as part of the Minnesota third 
base platoon were key ingredients in the 
Twins march to the AL Pennant and world 
championship. Leius decided one World 
Series game with game winning, last at 
bat homer. Knoblauch saved the final 
game when he faked out Lonnie Smith on 
the bases in the seventh game. 


nobody-out situation, A 23-year-old 
rookie had outwitted a 35-year- 
veteran. 

“Chuck's development was the 
major reason we got to the World 
Series,” said Minnesota general 
manager Andy MacPhail of Knob- 
lauch, whose regular-season stats 
included a .281 average and club- 
record-tying 25 stolen bases. “We 
had some holes to fill but that was 
the biggest. We already had a 
solid foundation with our young 
pitchers.” 

Scott Erickson, who went 8-4 as 
a 1990 rookie, blossomed into a 
20-game winner while Kevin 
Tapani posted a 16-9 record in his 
second full season. They teamed 
with Morris to win 54 games, tying 
the 1969 club record of Jim Perry, 
Jim Kaat, and Dave Boswell. 

The improved infield defense 
provided by Knoblauch and rookie 
third baseman Scott Leius helped 
make that possible. 

Leius spent the season as a pla- 


toon third baseman after winning 
all-star recognition as a shortstop 
in the minors, He moved to third 
during the last week of spring 
training, formed a rightleft platoon 
with Pagliarulo, and finished with a 
.286 batting average in 109 games 
(199 at-bats), 

After hitting only five home runs 
during the regular season, Leius 
saved his biggest hit—a solo 
homer in a 2-2 tie—for the eighth 
inning of World Series Game 2. 
That blow, off National League Cy 
Young Award winner Tom Glavine, 
gave the Twins a 3-2 victory and 
2-0 lead in World Series games. 

Minnesota would not have 
reached the Series without addi- 
tional help from several other rook- 
ies, Pitcher Paul Abbott went 3-1, 
fellow righthander Willie Banks 
split two decisions in a brief trial, 
catcher Lenny Webster hit .294 in 
18 games, and outfielders Jarvis 
Brown and.Pedro Munoz, in 
limited service, added seven stolen 
bases and a .283 average, respec- 
tively. Abbott, Banks, Brown, and 
Webster retain their rookie status, 
joining a 1992 Minnesota rookie 
crop headed by lefthanded start- 
ing pitcher Denny Neagle. 

In Atlanta, four freshmen were 
instrumental in the team’s turna- 
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playoffs and World 


gs Bets ons 


round from 
a 65-97 record, base- 
ball’s worst in 1990, 

The Braves beefed up a once- 
beleaguered bullpen with lefthan- 
der Mike Stanton and righthander 
Mark Wohlers, added a skilled 
extra outfielder in Keith Mitchell 
(Kevin's second cousin), and found 
a top-flight replacement for injured 
first baseman Sid Bream when 
rookie outfielder Brian Hunter 
made a smooth transition. 

Stanton, the only one of the four 
rookies who spent the entire 
season on the Atlanta roster, had 
begun the season as a question- 
mark after sitting out most of 1990 
following arthroscopic shoulder 
surgery. 

As the weather warmed, Stan- 
ton’s shoulder strength gradually 
increased. Used primarily as a set- 
up man, he worked 74 times, third 
in the league, and finished with a 
5-5 record, seven saves, and 2.88 
ERA. His ERA dropped to 2.45 in 
three Championship Series outings 
and 0,00 in five World Series 
appearances. Stanton was the win- 
ning pitcher of the fourth game, 
when he retired all five batters he 
faced in the eighth and ninth. 

Though Stanton is a power 
pitcher often used to strike out a 
strong lefthanded hitter at a critical 
moment, his fastball moves in slow 
motion when matched against the 
blue-darter thrown by Mark 
Wohlers. 

Wohlers, a 6-4, 210-pound right 
hander, was named last year's 
Minor League Player of the Year by 
USA TODAY after racking up 32 
saves in the upper minors. His 
ERA was 0.57 in Double-A and 
1.03 in Triple-A. 

Wohlers later worked 19-2/3 
innings for the A-Braves, where he 
went 3-1 wih a 3.20 ERA but 
walked as many as he struck out 
(13). He appeared three times 
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Series, finishing with a perfect 0.00 
ERA. Wohlers spent the winter per- 
fecting an off-speed pitch to go 
with his fastball and slider. Coup- 
ling better control with the extra 
pitch could make him invincible. 
Like Wohlers and Stanton, 

Hunter also helped the Braves in 
post-season play. He hit .251 with 
12 homers in 97 regular-season 


The Atlanta Braves got great mileage out 
of rookie first baseman-outfielder Brian 
Hunter, both in the regular season when 
Hunter had 12 home runs and 50 RBI, and 
in the post season wherein Hunter was 
instrumental in winning a game in the LCS 
and another in the World Series with his 
hitting. 


games, .333 with a homer in five 
playoff games, and .190 with 
another homer in seven World 
Series contests. 

He was at his best in the Cham- 
pionship Series, contributing key 
hits in both the third and seventh 
games. 

In Game 3, he doubled in the 
lead run with two out in the first, 
then scored ahead when Greg 
Olson—a 1990 rookie—followed 
with a home run. 

In the 4-0 finale, he hit a two-out, 


two-run homer in the first to put his 
team up by three runs. He saved a 
run with a good scoop at first base 
in the fourth, then doubled in 
one meee run in the fifth. 

Though he compiled better num- 
bers than Hunter in the minors, 
Mitchell didn't play as much in the 
majors because David Justice, 
Ronnie Gant, Otis Nixon, and 
Lonnie Smith were already estab- 
lished big-league outfielders. 

After hitting 327 at Greenville 
and .326 at Richmond, Mitchell hit 
318 in 48 National League games 
but batted only 66 times, keeping 
his rookie status intact for 1992. 
When he did play, however, Mitch- 
ell showed an ability to hit for aver- 
age, produce with some power, 
play good outfield defense, and 
run. Cousin Kevin predicts he'll 
eventually hit 25 home runs a year. 

The Braves also got a boost 
from two other rookies: Armando 
Reynoso, a Mexican righthander, 
won his first two big-league starts 
before faltering, and slick-fielding 
first baseman Mike Bell, a left- 
handed hitter, contributed a home 
run to the cause. 

Two of the team's major players, 
southpaw starter Steve Avery and 
starting catcher Greg Olson, were 
only a year removed from rookie 
status themselves. 

Olson had made the All-Star 
team as a 29-year-old rookie in 
1990, so his ironman performance 
(82 straight games caught during 
the last month) and strong clutch 
hitting (.373 with runners in scoring 
position and two outs) was no 
surprise. 

But Avery had to overcome 
dreadful rookie statistics that 
included a 3-11 record and 5.64 
ERA. He succeeded handsomely, 
with an 18-8 mark, 3.38 ERA, and 
season-ending five straight victories 
—two of them route-going efforts 
over the Los Angeles Dodgers, 
Atlanta's toughest foe. 

“We have a lot of young players 
and our farm system is very 
healthy,” said Atlanta general man- 
ager John Schuerholz last October. 
“We have all the ingredients to 
sustain our success for a long time. 


Southpaw Kent Mercker, rookie right hander Mark Wohlers and relief ace Alejandro Pena combined for a no-hitter in the regular season. 


“What was Oakland's run, three 
years? Guys get older, go free 
agent, and make a lot of money. 
But we can stick around easily for 
the next two or three years.” 

Coming on fast are four can't- 
miss prospects: first baseman 
Ryan Klesko, shortstop Chipper 
Jones, and centerfielder Mike 
Kelly. 

Scouts are unanimous in calling 
Klesko the top power-hitting pros- 
pect in the minors but Kelly's 
potential may be even greater. The 
Arizona State product, drafted 
second in the nation last summer, 


has raw talent beyond the Barry 
Bonds level, according to the col- 
lege coach who had them both. 

As for Jones, Atlanta's top draft 
choice of 1990, he proved last 
summer that he's a rare baseball 
commodity: a shortstop who 
can hit. 

According to Chuck LaMar, 
director of scouting and develop- 
ment for the Braves, “Stan Kasten 
(team president) has made a com- 
mitment to spend the extra dollar 
trying to sign that young high 
school kid other people think is 
unsignable. But it takes awhile to 


reap the benefits from a farm 
system and you have to be com- 
petitive during that time” 

With Klesko and Jones still 
developing, veteran free agents 
Sid Bream and Rafael Belliard 
were signed to solidify first base 
and shortstop, respectively. Once 
the rookies are ready, however, the 
veterans will have to yield. 

The same holds true in 
Minnesota—and every other city 
with designs on a championship. 
Performance supersedes senti- 
ment in baseball, a game where 
youth is always served. a 
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Albert Belle must control his hot 
temper if he is to succeed in the 
Indians outfield. The Tribe changed 
its emphasis from speed to power 
when Belle hit .282, with 28 homers 
and 95 RBI. His suspensions and a trip 
to the Minors cost him 100 RBI. 


Cleveland’s 
Kids Ligh 
Beacons 


Lewis, Thome, Belle, 
Jefferson, Baerga, ~~ 
Hill and Whiten F 

are the Indians 
youthful regulars. 


istake on the Lake. 
Both the City of Cleve- 
land and its sad-sack 
excuse of a baseball 
team have heard that sarcastic 
description more often than 
Richard Nixon has heard the name 


Watergate. 
The city has started to do some- 
thing about it—turning the once- 


aflame Cuyahoga River into a bus- 
tling dining-and-entertainment area 
called The Flats, building parks 
and properties that belie the old 
smokestack-and-steel image, and 
opening an ultra-modern conven- 
tion center that is bringing groups 
like the National Tour Association 
to town. 

The team is doing something 
about its reputation too. It is not 
only abandoning wind-swept Muni- 
cipal Stadium for a planned state- 
of-the-art facility but bringing in 
droves of young, talented players 
that promise eventual if not 
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immediate improvement in the 
standings. 

It's: preposterous to suggest that 
the Tribe will pull a worst-to-first 
and produce its first pennant since 
1954 but there won't be a repeat of 
last year’s 57-105 record either. 

With any kind of luck, the ball- 
park and the players will be ready 
for prime time at the same time— 
circa 1994. 

That would be welcome news for 
long-suffered Cleveland fans, who. 
have waited patiently for their ball- 
club to even take on the faintest 
resemblance of a pennant con- 
tender. 

The Tribe hasn't won a pennant 
since 1954 and hasn't even fin- 
ished as high as third since 1968. 
The only other first-division finishes 
since the championship season 
were second-place showings in 
1955, 1956, and 1959, 

Except for the 1959 club, which 
finished five games behind, every 
Indian team playing an uninter- 
rupted season since 1957 has fin- 
ished at least 11 games out of first 
place. 

As Yakov Smirnoff might say, 
“What a record!” 

Even with three 100-loss sea- 
sons in the last seven years, upper 
management believes there's light 
at the end of the tunnel. The infield 
that finished the 1991 season—first 
basernan Reggie Jefferson, 
second baseman Carlos Baerga, 
shortstop Mark Lewis, and third 
baseman Jim Thome—had an 
average age of 21.7 years. 

The projected regular outfielders 
are also long on youth: Glenallen 
Hill was 26 when the season 
ended, while Mark Whiten and 
Albert Belle were 25. 

Starting catcher Sandy Alomar, 
Jr, the 1990 American League 
Rookie of the Year, was also 25. 

Although Alomar, Baerga, and 
Jefferson were acquired in trades, 
the Indians hope to harvest a 
steady stream of prospects from 
their own system. 

“We're committed to developing 
a feeder system that will not only 
supply us with players now but for 


Outfielder Mark Whiten was obtained from 
Toronto and is pencilled in to provide 
power and speed in 1992. He hit .243, with 
nine homers and 45 RBI, all of which must 
improve this year. 


the next 10 years,” said Mike Har- 
grove, the 21st man to manage the 
team since Al Lopez took the 1954 
club to an AL-record 111 victories. 
“Our ownership has promised to 
carry it through.” 

Developers Richard and David 
Jacobs bought the club in 1986 
and have since doubled funding 
for the player development 
department. 

Three of Cleveland's last six No. 
1 picks in the amateur free agent 
draft—shortstop Lewis, plus start- 
ing pitchers Greg Swindell and 
Charles Nagy—had already 
become key contributors .by the 
time Swindell was sent to Cincin- 
nati in a four-man swap that 
swelled the pitching ranks last. 
November. 

Revenue remains a considera- 
tion in club planning, however. 
Without hefty television contracts 
or record-shattering ballpark atten- 
dance, the Indians have to be 
frugal with the dollar. That's why 
their Opening Day roster included 
nine rookies, as well as four other 
players earning less than $200,000 
—a strange balance in these days 
of seven-figure salaries. 

Long before Labor Day, the '91 
team had erased the club record 
for most players used in a season 
(48). By season's end, 53 players 
—23 of them rookies—had worn 
Cleveland uniforms. 

The Indians not only changed 


players and managers but 
changed their overall strategy: 
shifting from a buntand-steal 
offense to young power. Instead of 
building around speed merchant 
centerfielder Alex Cole, the Tribe 
traded for Hill and Whiten after 
Belle became one ot the league's 
top bashers. 

Fences pushed out before the 
beginning of the season were 
brought in after the end (mid-year 
changes are not permitted). Belle, 
who led the Tribe with 28 homers 
and 95 runs batted in, is not the 
only slugger who should take 
advantage. 

Switch-hittin’ Whiten had nine 
homers in 116 games, Hill had 
eight in 72 games, and both Lewis 
and Thome should be able to 
reach the new fences with little dif- 
ficulty. Couple that with the 
expected return of Alomar, out 
most of last season with rotator 
cuff problems, and the club's pros- 
pects brighten considerably. 

The last time the Tribe had a 
genuine contender for the home 
run crown, it finished second. But 
Rocky Colavito was traded to 
Detroit for batting champion 
Harvey Kuenn on the eve of the 
1960 season and the club never 
recovered. 

“The last few weeks | was here,” 
said veteran third baseman Brook 
Jacoby, who was traded to Oak- 
land in August, “the feeling was 
much better in the clubhouse. The 
team has a power-packed outfield 
and a young, scrappy infield. But 
they may take some lumps 
because they don't have much 
experience.” 

That's the way it was for Lewis, a 
heralded prospect who broke into 
the big leagues with such a bang 
that he was heralded as a Rookie 
of the Year candidate. Though he 
hit at a .317 clip over the final 
month, Lewis hit only .264 with no 
homers in 84 games. Switching 
back and forth between shortstop 
and second base hampered his 
progress last summer and he's 
expected to do much better as he 
gains experience. 
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Here are the key players in the 
1992 game plan: 
¢ Mark Lewis, no longer con- 


Cleveland’s sidered a rookie, will be the start- 


e ing shortstop at age 22. A 
| S righthanded hitter with extremely 
quick wrists and an All-Star per- 


former in the minors, he has 
already drawn comparisions with 
Robin Yount, who started his 
career at that position. Lewis is an 
above-average defensive player 
with exceptional range and a 
powerful throwing arm. 

e Jim Thome prompts Wade 
Boggs comparisons the same way 
Mark Lewis produces parallels to 
Robin Yount. A lefthanded batter 
who hits to all fields, he has made 
great strides in his defense after 
shifting from shortstop to third 
base in 1990, Thome was an East- 
ern League All-Star after hitting 
837 at Canton, the same club that 
sent Lewis to the majors last 
summer. After Thome capped his 
campaign by hitting a ninth-inning 
homer to beat the Yankees on 
October 4, Hargrove said, “He has 
every chance in the world of being 
a very good player in this league 
for a very long time. All he has to 
do is keep his intensity and love 
for the game.” 

¢ Reggie Jefferson had 
several strong seasons in the Cin- 
cinnati farm system before a con- 
tract snafu convinced the club to 
trade him to Cleveland for fellow 
first baseman Tim Costo last June. 
He hit a pair of home runs in two 
Cleveland trials, spanning 26 
games, but was especially impres- 
sive the second time around with a 
grand-slam—the club's first of the 
season—on his second day back. 
A switch-hitter with power from 
both sides, Jefferson makes better 
contact than most other sluggers. 

© Carlos Baerga was the 
unknown player in the Sandy 
Alomar, Jr. trade but San Diego 
knew enough to trade him only 
reluctantly. A switch-hitting Puerto 


The Indians shifted away from a speed 
motif when rookie center fielder Alex Cole 
was caught stealing 17 times in 44 steal 
attempts. Cole hit .295, with no homers 
and 21 RBI, but scored only 58 runs. 
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Rican with some power, he can 
play three infield positions but is 
best at second, Baerga survived 
last summer's Cleveland nightmare ~ 
with a .288 average, second only 
to Alex Cole among Indian regu- 
lars, and 11 homers, second on 
the ballclub. 

© If he keeps his explosive 
temper under wraps, Albert Belle 
has the makings of a future home- 
run champion. He was banished 
to the minors for three weeks last 
year after throwing a ball at a’ 
heckler and failing to run out 
infield grounders. 

© Glenallen Hill and Mark 
Whiten, both acquired in the deal 
that sent star knuckleballer Tom 
Candiotti to Toronto, are two of the 
game's best young outfielders. In 
1989, Hill led the Triple-A Interna- 
tional League in hits, runs, triples, 
home runs, total bases, and slug- 
ging percentage. A year later, 
managers named the strong- 
armed Whiten the top loop's top 
prospect. 

e Few fans have heard of Lee 
Tinsley but they will. A minor- 
league outfielder acquired from 
the Athletics in the Jacoby trade, 
he has world class speed in the 
Rickey Henderson range. The fleet 
switch-hitter stole 36 bases for 
Huntville (Southern) before the 
deal, then 18 more in 38 games 
for Canton. Because he can run 
down balls in the gaps, he could 
wind up as Cleveland’s 
centerfielder—pushing Hill to left 
and Belle to designated hitter. 

© Catcher Eddie Taubensee hit 
.310 with 13 homers for Cleveland's 
Triple-A farm at Colorado Springs 
(Pacific Coast) and .242 ina 
26-game Indian audition, Because 
he bats lefthanded, the 23-year-old 
receiver is a good bet to oust Joel 
Skinner as Alomar’s understudy. 

Infielders Luis Lopez, Ever 
Magallanes, and Jose Escobar 
and lefty-hitting speed merchant 
outfielder Wayne Kirby remain 
1992 rookies after brief cups of 
coffee with the club, but power- 
hitting first baseman Jeff Manto 
and Luis Medina no longer qualify. 
Outfielder Beau Allred, another 


The Tribe's youth movement started in 
1990 when catcher Sandy Alomar, Jr. was 
the AL Rookie of the Year. Alomar Jr. 
suffered with a rotator cuff problem in 
1991 and must make a comeback this year. 


lefthanded hitter, has also 
exceeded 130 at-bats, the rookie 
minimum. 

The Indians could care less who 
qualifies—they only want players 
who can perform. 

The massive youth infusion cer- 
tainly can't hurt: Cleveland finished 
dead last in home runs and runs 
scored and third-from-last in bat- 
ting and stolen bases. The Tribe 
also made more errors than any 
other team in the majors. 

Alomar’s return should help. The 
rifle-armed receiver, now 28, hit 
-290 with nine homers and 66 RBI 
in 132 games as a 1990 rookie 
before running into rotator cuff 
problems. He also did a fine job of 
handling the pitching staff. 

Pitching—or the lack of it—is a 
delicate subject in Cleveland. The 
team’s ERA was 4.26 in 1990 and 
4.23 in 1991, 

Nagy, a 24-year-old curveball 
specialist, was the only staffer to 
win in double figures, but he lost 
five more than he won. Swindell, a 
southpaw with sterling control, was 
seven games under .500 with a 
9-16 mark despite a respectable 
ERA of 3.48. 

After rejecting a three-year, $10 
million contract that would have 
prevented him from going free 
agent this fall, the Indians sent him 


to the cross-state Cincinnati Reds 
for righthanders Jack Armstrong 
and Scott Scudder, two young 
starters, and a minor-leaguer. 

Submarining reliever Steve Olin, 
26, had 17 saves in his first full 
season but erstwhile bullpen ace 
Doug Jones suddenly lost his stuff 
and drifted back to the minors a 
year after saving a club-record 43 
games. He returned as a starter 
and finished strong, with a 3-4 
record and 3.66 ERA over the last 
month. 

Lefthander Eric Bell, a former 
Baltimore prospect signed as a 
minor-league free agent, also had 
a strong finish, with a 4-0 mark 
and 0.50 ERA over the last four 
weeks of the season. Rookie 
southpaw Dave Otto, a perennial 
Oakland prospect, also pitched his 
best baseball in the final month, 

But Hargrove has his work cut 
out for him in assembling a staff— 
especially with Swindell a prospec- 
tive free agent in the fall. 

Among the rookies who audi- 
tioned without much success last 
year were Efrain Valdez, Bruce 
Egloff, Dennis Boucher, Mike York, 
Garland Kiser, and Tom Kramer. 

The Tribe also tried Willie Blair, 
Sergio Valdez, Eric King, Shawn 
Hillegas, Rod Nichols, Jeff Shaw, 
Mike Walker, and Jesse Orosco. 

There may not be a nugget to 
be mined in either bunch. 

That could be a problem if the 
team is tempted to trade one or 
more of its budding young stars for 
immediate pitching help. 

“They've got to let their young 
players stay together” insisted 
former manager John McNamara. 
“They've added some young guys 
with power and potential. Now 
they should let them play. 

“| liked the future of the team at 
the start of last year and | like it 
even more now.” 

If Hargrove can hold the pitch- 
ing staff together, the skies around 
Municipal Stadium could start 
brightening this summer. 

If problems persist, however, 
Cleveland could maintain its repu- 
tation as baseball's Black Hole of 
Calcutta. a 
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rudence and Patience. In 

the ‘60s, they were strug- 

gling girl singers. In the 

'90s, they are slogans for 
a struggling baseball team. 

Even before compiling a 65-97 
record in 1991, the Houston Astros 
preached prudence and patience 
to everyone in the organization. 
High-salaried veterans were sold, 
traded, or allowed to defect via 
free agency. Promising youngsters 
were coddled, collected, and 
cultivated—even though many of 
them were so raw that they made 
the Jolly Green Giant jealous, 

“The important thing for us was 
to keep our patience,” explained 
general manager Bill Wood. “That 
went for everyone: ownership, front 
Office, field staff, players, and fans. 

“People get frustrated when 
things don't appear to be moving 
quickly enough. We told everyone 
to stay focused on the idea of 
where we want to go and how we 
want to get there.” 

Rookies hold the key. Twenty of 
them played for the team last year 
and more are on the way. 

The end of the season matched 
the beginning: the team had so 
many new faces it needed a traffic 
cop to keep order, By October, it was 
impossible to separate Houston's 
roster from that of its Triple-A farm 
team, the Tucson Toros. 

But manager Art Howe didn't 
mind: he considered the on-the- 
job training invaluable. 

“Most of these guys didn't know 
if they could play in the majors,” he 
said. “Most proved to themselves 
that they could. We took a big 
giant step as an organization.” 

Finishing the season in Atlanta 
also helped. The young Astros saw 
another young team celebrate a 
divisional title—then read in the 
next morning's paper about what 
difference a year can make. 

One year after finishing with a 
65-97 record, worst in the majors, 


A_«a. 


Catcher-Outfielder Craig Biggio started 
the Astros youth movement. 


the Atlanta Braves had gone 
94-68—improving the team's win- 
ning percentage a whopping 179 
points (.401 to 580), 

After matching Atlanta's 1990 
record, could the Astros make the 
same jump in 1992? 

"| don't want to make any predic- 
tions,” Howe said, “The second 
year is the most important year: 
the pitchers and hitters know more 
about you and you don't take 
anyone by surprise, 

“You've got to work harder and 
not ease up because you've had 
some success. We have to avoid 
that.” 

The Astros also have to avoid 
overtaxing their payroll with too 
many high-priced veterans, After 
unloading Glenn Davis, Bill Doran, 
Franklin Stubbs, Larry Andersen, 
Danny Darwin, Bill Gullickson, 
Juan Agosto, Dave Smith, and 
Terry Puhl from the 1990 team, 
Houston's payroll dropped to $12 
million—lowest in the majors. 
Instead of finishing tied for fourth, 
16 games behind, the team 
dropped to last, 29 games behind. 

But the rookies got the exposure 
they needed. 

One of them, first baseman Jeff 


Bagwell, became the first Houston 
player ever to win National League 
Rookie of the Year honors. He hit 
.294, second on the club, while 
leading his teammates with 15 
homers, 75 walks, and 82 runs 
batted in. His .407 average in late- 
inning pressure situations was the 
best in the league. 

It was a breath of fresh air for a 
tearn that had entered spring train- 
ing with only catcher Craig Biggio 
and third baseman Ken Caminiti 
sure of everyday jobs. 

“We found ourselves a first base- 
man, shortstop, leftfielder, and 
centerfielder,” said Bob Watson, 
assistant general manager of the 
Astros. "We also found ourselves a 
number of young arms—especially 
starters—that we feel can do a job 
for us.’ 

In addition to Bagwell, who 
became Houston's No. 3 hitter 
after bypassing Triple-A ball, Andu- 
jar Cedeno claimed the shortstop 
job, Luis Gonzalez put a lock on 
left, and Steve Finley—a second- 
year player acquired from Balti- 
more in the Davis deal—filled a 
void in center. 

Cedeno, who started the season 
in Triple-A, made 18 errors in 67 
games but also had nine homers 
and 36 RBI. Gonzalez overcame a 
slow start to finish at .254 with 13 
homers and 69 RBI in 137 games. 
And Finley supplied stellar 
defense, led the team with 34 
stolen bases, and hit .285 with 10 
triples and eight homers. 

It wasn't easy for any of them. 
Bagwell was a third baseman who 
shifted to first with two weeks left in 
spring training. Gonzalez was a 
first baseman who moved to left 
field. And the flamboyant Cedeno 
came under fire for his flip 
approach to fielding—especially 
after making six errors in the three- 
game, season-ending series that 
sent Atlanta into the NL Champion- 
ship Series. 


or the Astros in 1991; More are on the \ 
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On the pitching staff, righthanders 
Darryl Kile and Ryan Bowen 
pitched well enough fo be front- 
runners for rotation berths in 1992, 
while Al Osuna had seven wins and 
12 saves in 71 appearances as the 
top lefthanded reliever. 

The Astros would like to find at 
least one lefthanded starter but 
won't complain about an all- 
righthanded rotation headed by 
Pete Harnisch, who made the 1991 
All-Star team as a sophomore. Kile 
and Bowen figure to join him, with 
rookies Brian Williams, Jeff Juden, 
and Chris Gardner competing for 
the final two rotation berths. 

Management feels any of them 
could do better than veterans Jim 
Deshaies and Mark Portugal, who 
held two of the starting slots most 
of last season. The team won't 
even miss erstwhile ace Mike 
Scott, limited to two games 
because of shoulder woes. He 
retired rather than take up a young 
player's roster spot. 

Other teams look at the Houston 
pitching picture with envy. Harnisch 
is 25; Bowen 24; Kile, Williams, 
and Gardner 23; and Juden 21 

Juden and Williams, like Kile, are 
power-pitchers who have the mark- 
ings of future stars. The minute the 
Astros made the 6-7, 250-pound 
Juden their top pick in the 1989 
amateur free agent draft, observers 
started to compare him with former 
Houston fireballer J. R. Richard. 
Once he learns to throw his curve 
and changeup for strikes, he 
should have no trouble winning. 
His fastball—not to mention his 
physique—are already intimidat- 
ing. He went 9-5 with respectable 
ERAs for two Houston farms. 

Williams, a supplemental first- 
round pick in 1990, went 8-6 with 
a 3.30 ERA for three clubs before 
making his major-league debut 
against San Diego in September. A 
former third baseman who swings 
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a solid bat, Williams is a fastball/ 
curveball pitcher now working to 
add a changeup. 

“You'd never know he’s just a year 
out of college,” said Art Howe after 
watching him pitch. “| like his stuff 
and the way he keeps his poise.” 

Gardner is no slouch either: he 
went 13-5 with a 3.15 ERA for 
Houston's Double-A farm at Jack- 
son (Texas). 

Not to be overlooked are lefty 
reliever Rob Mallicoat, who finished 
last season with the Astros; and 
tighthanders Terry Clark, coming 
off a 14-7 season in Triple-A; 
Donnie Wall, who could jump from 


Kenny Lofton hopes to 
make an impact in 1992. 


Clas A after leading the organiza- 
tion with a 2.05 ERA and 164 
strikeouts; and Jim Dougherty, 
whose 27 saves on the Class A 
level suggest he might be the 
answer to the team's critical need 
for a righty closer. Brian Griffiths 
and Todd Jones are darkhorse 
candidates to fill the closer’s role. 

Though the Astros, like the 1991 
Braves, seem to have a wealth of 
young pitching, the success of 
their rookie position players should 
determine how far they can climb. 

These are the ones to watch: 

© Centerfielder Kenny Lofton 
(.308, 40 steals in AAA) was a 


Pacific Coast League All-Star 
before winning MVP honors in the 
league's championship series. 

* Catchers Scooter Tucker (.284 
and league-best 995 fielding aver- 
age for San Francisco's AA club), 
Scott Servais (a former Olympian 
who hit .324 in AAA), and Tony 
Eusebio (.261 in AA) could show 
enough ability to allow the shift of 
good-hit, no-throw veteran incum- 
bent Craig Biggio to second base, 
a position that would allow him to 
use his speed in the field. 

If none of the kid catchers hit 
enough to force the Biggio move, 
two-time minor-league batting 
champion Andy Mota (.299 in 
AAA)—one of four Manny Mota 
sons trying to reach the majors— 
might still unseat veteran second 
baseman Casey Candaele. 

¢ On name alone, third base- 
man Gary Cooper (.305, 14 HR in 
AAA) should get a shot at slick- 
fielding incumbent Ken Caminiti. 

* Outfielder-first baseman Jose 
Tolentino (.290 in AAA) hits line 
drives from the left side and offers 
some consistency: he had a 
30-game hitting streak in the minors 
two years ago. 

Of all the 1992 prospects, Lofton 
has the most potential. He led 
Tucson with 130 games played, 
545 at-bats, and 168 hits, finishing 
with figures of .308, 93 runs scored, 
50 runs batted in, 19 doubles, 17 
triples, and two homers. He hit 
.450 with six runs scored in the 
Championship Series, collecting 
three hits and scoring three runs in 
the final two games. 

The former University of Arizona 
basketball star, drafted by the 
Astros in 1988, is a leadoff man 
with world class speed. 

“| think Kenny has as much of a 
chance to make the Astros as 
anyone on our ballclub,” said 
Tucson manager Bob Skinner last 
fall. “His physical skills are certainly 
advanced enough. 

“But baseball is very different 
from basketball emotionally. Kenny 
has a hard time with failure and 
that can hurt you in baseball if 
you're not careful.” 

Eric Anthony, another young 


Gary Cooper is the Astros third baseman of the future. Is that future 1992? 


Astro outfielder, has already 
learned that lesson. The once- 
heralded prospect flunked several 


Shortstop Alejandro Cedeno came up in 
mid year and performed creditably, 
despite some problems in the field. He 
had 18 errors in 66 games, but hit nine 
homers with 36 RBI. 


Houston trials even though he has 
a better combination of power and 
speed than anyone else in the 
organization. 

Two others once regarded as 
can't-miss prospects, Gerald Young 
and Eric Yelding, both drifted back 
to the minors after enjoying seasons 
of 60-plus steals in the majors. 

Rookies are like Henny Young- 
man jokes: not all of them make it, 
but considerable quality can be 
mined when enough quantity is 
presented. 

Five freshmen—an unusually 
high percentage—clicked for the 
Astros last summer, while another 
half-dozen showed enough prom- 
ise to receive engraved return invi- 
tations. If Houston's 1991 success 
ratio repeats, the Astros could 
become the surprise team of 1992. 
A number of reliable scouts are 
predicting exactly that scenario. 

There may not be another Jeff 
Bagwell in Houston's new rookie 
bunch, but the Astros are betting 
that their days as league doormats 
are behind them. a 
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one of the 
1992 rookie 
class is likely 
to set rookie 
records for batting aver- 
age (.408 by Joe Jack- 
son in 1911), home runs 
(49 by Mark McGwire in 
1987), or victories (28 by 
Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander in 1911), but Mark 
Wohlers of Atlanta 
could challenge Todd 
Worrell’s 1986 rookie 
record of 36 saves... 

Another rookie record 
that seems safe is 
Benito Santiago's 1987 
hitting streak of 34 
games... 

Based on their 
almost-World Champion- 
ship of 1991, it's hard to 
believe the first-year 
records of Tom Glavine 
(7-17), Steve Avery 
(3-11), and John Smoltz 
(2-7)... 

Minor-league records 
can be deceiving too: 
Smoltz had a 4-10 
record and 5.68 ERA in 
Double-A in 1987, the 
year the Braves traded 
veteran Doyle Alexander 
to get him in a one-for- 
one trade... 

Like Tom Glavine and 
Orel Hershiser, rookie 
second baseman Matt 
Stairs of the Montreal 
Expos was an amateur 
hockey star before 
becoming a professional 
baseball player... 

Stairs has to climb 
over another promising 
freshman, Triple-A 
alumnus Todd Haney, 
in his bid to reach the 
Expos after winning 

MVP honors in 


on the Double-A 
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Mark Wohlers 


Eastern League 

Switch-hitting catcher 
Todd Hundley of the 
New York Mets was a 
high school star when 
he impressed campers 
at dad Randy Hundley’s 
fantasy camp with his 
exceptional throwing 
arm... 

The Kansas City 
Royals are concerned 
with the recurring inju- 
ries incurred by promis- 
ing minor-league first 
baseman Jeff Conine 
and Bob Hamelin... 

With righthander Cal 
Eldred about to join the 
rotation of the Milwau- 
kee Brewers, it's a good 
thing Detroit lefthander 
Scott Aldred and Cleve- 
land outfielder Beau 
Allred no longer qualify 
as rookies... 

Mastery of the split- 
fingered fastball helped 
Cincinnati righthander 
Steven Foster fashion 
a 1.93 ERA in a late look 
with the Reds last fall 
and improve his 
chances to make the 
varsity bullpen in 
1992... 

Shortstop arms to 
watch: Toronto's Eddie 
Zosky, Montreal's Will 
Cordero, and Esteban 
Beltre of the Chicago 
White Sox.. 

Believe it of not, Seat- 
tle prospect Ted Wil- 
liams, an outfielder 
whose name belies the 
fact that he runs better 
than he hits, was voted 
the best base-runner in 
the Double-A Southern 
League by a vote of the 
managers there... 

San Francisco man- 
ager Roger Craig says 
Class A product Kevin 


Eddie Zosky 


McGehee, an eighih- 
round pick in the 1990 
amateur draft, is a Jeff 
Brantley clone who 
could jump to the 
pitching-poor Giants in a 
heartbeat... 

Confusion reigns: 
Bernie Williams, a 1991 
rookie, is considered the 
best batting prospect 
and best defensive out- 
fielder in the New York 
Yankees’ system, while 
1992 rookie Gerald Wil- 
liams, another out- 
fielder, has the best 
power potential and the 
best throwing arm... 

Hard-throwing Hous- 
ton righthander Brian 
Williams became a 
pitcher as a junior at the 
University of South 
Carolina—after hitting 
309 with 17 home runs 
and 47 stolen bases as 
an infielder. . 

Jeff McNeely, a 
darkhorse candidate for 
the Red Sox outfield, is 
believed to be the best 
athlete in the Boston 
system... 

Cleveland’s Mike 
Soper hopes to jump 


from Class A to the 
majors after tying a 
minor-league record 
with 41 saves at Kinston 
(Carolina) in 1991... 
Texas righthander 
Hector Fajardo, almost 
a lock to open the 
season in the Ranger 
rotation, was the only 
man to play for every 
full-season club in his 
organization last 


Jeff Conine 


summer and the only 
1992 rookie to play for 
teams in both major 
leagues... 

Atlanta believes it has 
the second coming of 
Dale Murphy in slugging 
first baseman Ryan 
Klesko, who figures to 
start the 1992 season at 
Triple-A Richmond (Inter- 
national)... 

Cleveland catcher 


/ 


~~ 
) 


Eddie Taubensee has 
enormous potential but 
will have to play second 
fiddle to 1990 Rookie of 
the Year Sandy Alomar, 
Jr. if the latter returns to 
full strength... 

The Oakland Athletics, 
seeking to rebuild with 
youth, will give former 
University of Texas All- 
American Kirk Dres- 


sendorfer a full shot at 
a job in the starting rota- 
tion even though his 
13-letter name (tied with 
five others for the longest 
in major-league history) 
hardly fits onto 
his uniform... 
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Speaking of great 
baseball names, doesn't 
righthanded pitcher 
Napoleon Robinson 
deserve a shot with 
Atlanta after going 16-6 
at Double-A Greenville 
(Southern)?... 

Milwaukee first base- 
man John Jaha was 
the only man in the 


Kevin Campbell 


minors to top .600 in 
slugging percentage last 
summer (.619 at Double- 
A El Paso of the Texas 
League)... 

If he cuts down on his 
errors, Kim Batiste has 
a good chance to suc- 
ceed Dickie Thon as the 
No. 1 shortstop for the 
Philadelphia Phillies... 


Moving Cecil Fielder 
may be tough, but first 
base is the best-stocked 
position in the Detroit 
Tigers’ organization. 
Prospects include Rico 
Brogna, Ivan Cruz, 
and Mike Rendina... 

San Francisco south- 
paw Mike Remlinger, 
who retains rookie status 
for 1992, made a strong 
impression in his big- 
league bow last June 15 
when he became the 
first Giant since Juan 
Marichal in. 1960 to 


debut with a shutout... 

Confusion reigns II: 
Seattle righthander 
Calvin Jones and Cin- 
cinnati outfielder Chris 
Jones are two of the 
strongest prospects in 
the 1992 rookie class.. 

Oakland relief ace 
Dennis Eckersley should 
get considerable help 
this summer from rook- 
ies Kevin Campbell 
and Bruce Walton, 
both up from Triple-A 
Tacoma (Pacific 
Coast)... 


Bernie Williams’s brother Gerald will get a shot with the Yankees 


reereyy 
setbbe ba! 


Ryan Klesko 


With Shawon Dunston 
and Jay Bell ahead of 
them, blue-chip rookie 
shortstops Rey San- 
chez (Cubs) and Carlos 
Garcia (Pirates) have to 
wait for trades, injuries, 
conversions to other 
positions, or vacancies 
on the bench... 

The San Francisco 
Giants like the 
lefthanded bat of former 
Olympian Ted Wood, 
an outfield prospect... 

Another super south- 
paw for the Angels is 
about to burst onto the 
big-league scene: Kyle 
Abbott, the club's first- 
round pick in the ama- 
teur draft of June 1989, 
will get an extended 
chance to join manager 
Buck Rodgers’ rotation. 
He's no relation to 1989 
rookie lefty Jim Abbott, 
another California 


starter. i | 
CG 
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See which 1991 career seasons will turn 
into 1992 busts; Analyze how trades and 
the new ball park in Baltimore can affect 
your Fantasy League picks and swaps. 
Will Ripken, Jr. Fall Off; Can Fielder hit 40 
homers again; Is Pendleton worth picking? 
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ast fall's worst-to-first World 

Series underlines base- 

ball’s escalating unpredic- 

tability. Major league 
general managers and their staffs 
use all kinds of tools, from sophisti- 
cated computer printouts to tried 
and true scouts in the stands to 
assemble the best teams they can. 
But in the end, they can do no 
more than guess about how well 
players will perform. 

Fantasy baseball lets you guess 
along with them as the general 
manager of your own team of gen- 
uine major leaguers. Whether you 
choose the popular Rotisserie 
League variety (see “How to Play” 
box) or some play-by-mail version 
that relies on arcane computer 
programs, the basics remain the 
same for any fantasy GM. You're 
trying to outsmart the competition 
by choosing players most likely to 
perform well. Like your major 
league counterpart, you can't play 
favorites or let team loyalties affect 
your hard-hearted judgments 
about players. 

No matter what kind of fantasy 
league you choose, keep in mind 
that you're playing by that particu- 
lar game's rules rather than base- 
ball as played between the foul 
lines. For example, defense doesnt 
count at all in Rotisserie League. In 
real baseball, Cal Ripken Jr., Tony 
Fernandez or Barry Larkin may be 
the best shortstop, but in most fan- 


F tasy leagues, Howard Johnson 


remains a Hall of Famer and is 
eligible at short for at least one ° 
more Rotisserie season. Similarly, 
on-base percentage counts a lot in 
real baseball, but not in most fan- 
tasy leagues. Dave Magadan fin- 
ished among the NL leaders in 
on-base percentage in an other- 
wise dismal season, but that didn't 
help his fantasy owners a bit. 

In both fantasy play and real 
baseball, GMs must take into 
account the difference in produc- 
tion between defensive positions. 
Jeff Bagwell’s .294 average, 15 
homers and 82 RBI were good 
enough to make him National 
League rookie of the year, but 
those power numbers are mediocre 


in a NL first base class that 
includes Fred McGriff (81 HR, 106 
RBI), Will Clark (29 HR, 166 RBI), 
and John Kruk (21 HR, 92 RBI). 

On the other hand, Ryne San- 
berg's statistics (.291, 26 HR, 100 
RBI, 22 SB) would be good at any 
position, but they're especially wel- 
come at second base, where run 
production is hard to find. Short- 
stop and catcher are primarily 
defensive positions where offense 
is scarce. Darren Daulton'’s 196 
batting average last season was 
lousy, but his 12 homers and 42 
RBI ranked near the top of the NL 
catching class. 

Depending on the rules of your 
particular league, players eligible 
at more than one position can be 
particularly valuable. In addition to 
giving you flexibility for roster addi- 
tions, they also may give you an 
option to boost production at weak 
positions. Gregg Jefferies’ num- 
bers are worth much more as a 
second baseman than as a third 
baseman. A fantasy GM can use 
him at second without guilt, while 
a baseball GM might get sued by 
his pitching staff. 

Real baseball effects your team 
when it comes to playing time. 
Among position players, fantasy 
GMs want guys whol play every- 
day or close to it. The more at bats 
your players get, the more 
chances they'll have to fatten their 
statistics, especially true in Rotis- 
serie Leagues where three of the 
four offensive categories simply 
count totals, not averages. Unless 
they steal bases at Otis Nixon's 
pre-suspension clip or hit homers 
at Sam Horn's pace, avoid platoon 
players, especially the guys who 
only play against lefthanders, since 
about 65% of innings are thrown 
by righties. 

Pitching requires a different 
approach. If your league counts 
wins, you'll need starting pitchers. 
If saves matter, you'll also need a 
closer or two, which tend to be 
among the most expensive players 
in auctions, Rotisserie League also 
uses two pitching averages, ERA 
and ratio (of baserunners to 
innings). It became fashionable to 


Mark McGwire might rebound if he adjusts 
to what the pitchers are doing and brings 
his numbers back to their previous levels. 


assemble Rotisserie staffs domi- 
nated by middle relievers, who can 
pick up some wins and saves and 
have a better chance of maintain- 
ing low ERAs and ratios than 
starters. (Some leagues have 
established minimum innings rules 
or other gambits compelling GMs 
to select starters.) Reliable middle 
relievers on good major league 
teams contribute to your fantasy 
totals at much lower salaries than 
comparable starters. 

The strength of a player's major 
league team is largely irrelevant for 
batters but can be crucial for 
pitchers. A good starter on a bad 
team isn’t going to get as many 
wins as a mediocre starter on a 
good team. The same holds for 
closers to a lesser extent. Last year 
Lee Smith had 47 saves (plus six 
wins) for a Cardinals team that 
won only 84 games, while no St. 


Louis starter had more than a 
dozen wins. 

Fantasy GMs and their major 
league counterparts are searching 
for quality, but as the Cinderella 
Series reminded everyone, there 
are very few sure bets in baseball. 
Three-time Cy Young Award winner 
Roger Clemens enters 1992 as the 
most reliable pitcher in baseball; a 
year ago, you would have rated 
Dave Stewart with Rocket Roger. 
Stewart lost his place on the ped- 
estal, going 11-11 in 1991 with a 
5.18 ERA and 1.549 ratio, Clemens’ 
National League counterpart 
Dwight Gooden went 13-7 but fin- 
ished 1991 on the disabled list with 
his second bout of shoulder prob- 
lems. At age 27, Gooden's future is 
cloudy at best. 

Doug Jones saved 43 games for 
a Cleveland Indians team that won 
only 77 games. A year later, he 
had just seven saves before being 
demoted to the minors and return- 
ing as a starter. Mark Davis, the 
National League Cy Young winner 
with 44 saves in 1989, also went to 
the minors in 1991 and returned as 
a sixth or seventh starter for the - 
Kansas ‘City Royals. 

Batters are even more unpredict-, 
able: Darryl Strawberry didn't hit 
30 homers last year, but Ron Gant 
and Mickey Tettleton did. Willie 
McGee, the 1990 National League 
batting champ, hit .300 again, but 
1990 AL batting champ George 
Brett and Eddie Murray, who had 
the highest batting average in the 
majors during 1990, hit .255 and 
.260 respectively last season. 


CAREER YEARS 


If you were lucky enough to 
have Cecil Fielder on your fantasy 
team in 1990, no one would blame 
you for figuring you'd gotten more 
production than you could ever 
expect from Detroit's favorite Japa- 
nese import. So maybe you traded 
him for Mark McGwire, a similar 
player with better major league 
credentials. Fielder, of course, went 
on to lead the majors in homers 
and RBI for a second straight 
season, while McGwire continued 
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his metamorphosis into Dave 
Kingman. 

Here's a rundown of players who 
hit career highs in 1991, with their 
fantasy outlooks for 1992. 

TERRY PENDLETON, 3B, 
Atlanta Braves—The National 
League MVP and batting champ 
established a career high with 22 
homers in the Launching Pad. 
However, even in St. Louis, Pendle- 
ton was a double-figure homer, 80 
RBI man when he played full sea- 
sons. Beyond Matt Williams and 
Chris Sabo, those are top shelf 
numbers for National Leaguers at 
the hot corner. Don't expect 
another .300 average or more than 
last season's 10 steals. 

CAL RIPKEN JR., SS, Balti- 
more Orioles—The American 
League MVP set career highs 
across the board in 1991 (includ- 
ing his six steals), batting .300 for 
the first time since 1984. Even in 
his off-years, Ripken's 20-plus 
homers and 90-plus RBIs were 
unrivaled among AL shortstops, 
and he plays all the time. With 
Tony Fernandez in the NL and 
Alan Trammell in decline, there's no 
AL shortstop close to Ripken offen- 
sively. In 10 complete major 
league seasons, Ripken has never 
had fewer than 21 homers or 81 
RBI. If defense counts in your 
league, Ripken excels by every 
measure except highlight film 
minutes. 

TOM GLAVINE, SP, Atlanta 
Braves—Along with the rest of the 
Braves Young Guns, Glavine shot 
straight in 1991. Steve Avery, John 
Smoltz and Glavine are all capable 
of putting up ERAs and ratios simi- 
lar to their 1991 numbers for the 
rest of the decade if the defense 
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behind them remains solid. They 
should all win in double figures, 

but getting beyond the low teens 
will depend on how much offen- 
sive help they get. 

ROGER CLEMENS, SP, 
Boston Red Sox—NASA doesn't 
have a rocket as reliable as 
Boston's. He's a lock for 15 wins 
with an ERA and ratio near the top 
among AL starters even in sea- 
sons when his right shoulder acts 
up. 
HOWARD JOHNSON, 
SS/3B/OF, New York Mets— 
HoJo geis no respect in baseball, 
but fantasy GMs loved him for 
years. He nearly guarantees 25 


Howard Johnson is underrated in the 
National League, but not by Fantasy 
League GMs. 


homers and steals plus over 80 
RBI. His defense doesn't matter in 
most fantasy leagues, and moving 
to rightfield permanently can only 
help his plate production. In the 
National League, only Barry 
Bonds, Ron Gant and maybe 
Chris Sabo represent similar 
across the board offensive threats, 
and none of them is eligible at 
shortstop. 

JULIO FRANCO, 2B, Texas 
Rangers—Franco is a bona fide 
.300 hitter, missing the mark only 
once in the last six seasons (.296 
in 1990). Last year's 15 homers 
and 36 steals were both career 
highs, but not outrageously 
beyond his previous bests. 


Roberto Alomar offers more speed 
and less power. Carlos Baerga, 
Harold Reynolds, and maybe Lou 
Whitaker for one more year are the 
only other AL second basemen 
worth having. 

RON GANT, OF, Atlanta 
Braves—The power and speed are 
legitimate, and don't let last year's 
.251 batting average distress you. 
Gant hit 303 in 1990. 

KEN GRIFFEY JR., OF, Seattle 
Mariners—His career year hasn't 
happened yet. 

STEVE FINLEY, OF, Houston— 
Last year’s 54 RBI may remain a 
career high for the poor man's 
Lenny Dykstra. However, Finley 
should get 30 steals as long as he 
gets playing time and adds a few 
points to his .285 average, Defense 
and on-base percentage (a bit low 
last year) should keep him in the 
lineup. 

FRANK THOMAS, 1B/DH, 
Chicago White Sox—Thomas may 
be the closest thing to Ted Williams 
this generation will see, but fantasy 
owners would trade some of those 
walks for more homers. He won't 
get them until the Sox put a legiti- 
mate cleanup hitter behind him. 
Teammate Robin Ventura may have 
had the aberrant 1991 season with 
23 homers and 100 RBI, power 
figures unprecedented in his pro 
career. Ventura will likely raise his 
batting average above .284, but 
his production may slip. 

PETE HARNISCH, SP, Houston 
Astros—Harnisch improved his 
ERA by a run-and-a-half moving to 
fly ball pitcher's heaven. He's not 
going to win many more games 
until the Astros get better, and he 
can be wild. His ratio, 1.163 last 
year, could turn ugly, like 1990's 
1.458. 

JIM ABBOTT, SP, California 
Angels—Maybe it's the water in 
Anaheim. Add Whitey Herzog and 
figure on continued good times for 
California southpaws. Abbott found 
an off-speed pitch to go with the 
hard stuff inside that makes him a 
nightmare for righthanders. Chuck 
Finley is more likely to be under- 
valued than Abbott, and Mark 
Langston will be overvalued in 


many leagues. 


LEE SMITH, RP, St. Louis 
Cardinals—Career year? Lee 
Smith just had his customary 
season, with a few more save 
opportunities. At 34, he can fool 
hitters, yet still blow them away. 
Reports of his demise go back to 
the winter of 1987, and they remain 
premature. How many titles would 
the Cubs have won if they hadn't 


traded Smith for Al Nipper and 


Calvin Schiraldi? 


BRYAN HARVEY, RP, Califor- 
nia Angels—Like 1990 record set- 
ting saver Bobby Thigpen, Harvey 
had a reasonable track record, 25 
saves in both 1989 and 1990, 
before his breakout. Harvey relies 
on the split-finger fastball as his 
out pitch, so he's a candidate for 
elbow trouble, and he had increas- 


ingly serious control problems until 


last year. When Harvey's behind 


hitters, his splitter becomes far less 
effective. Figure 25 saves as his 
minimum. 

RUBEN SIERRA, OF, Texas 
Rangers—Hes just hitting his 
stride at age 26, going into his pre- 
free agency season and is a four 
category contributor. The only trou- 
(Please turn to page 64) 


s a fantasy base- 

ball general man- 

ager, you select 

a roster of real 
major leaguers, and com- 
pare your players’ statistics 
from the current season to 
other teams in your league. 
Most fantasy games allow 
you to trade and release 
players, replace players on 
the disabled list, and add 
players called up during 
the season. 

The mother of all fantasy 
baseball is Rotisserie 
League, invented by a 
group of New York writers 
who periodically reissue an 
entertaining handbook out- 
lining Rotisserie’s rules and 
minutiae, and also rates 
players’ Rotisserie value. 
Its fun reading, and rec- 
ommended for beginners. 

However, it's simple to 
taster the basics of Rotis- 
serie without the book. You. 
need 10 general managers 
to start a National League 
Rotisserie League, 12 GMs 
for American League Rotis- 
serie. The founders disdain 
leagues mixing National 
and American League 
players. 

To start a league, GMs 
get together (in person or 
conference call) for a 
player draft, usually just 
before or just after the start 
of the major league 
season. Rotisserie GMs 
must draft a 23 player 
team on a budget of $260 


‘or less, which may repre- 
Sent actual cash, some 
fraction (or multiple) of that 
monetary value, or tooth 
picks. Rotisserie rules call 
for an open draft for 
players in no particular 
order. You mention a player 
and the bidding begins. 
Top players command 
prices up to $60, but GMs 
must budget their funds to. 
have enough bidding 
funds left to fill out their 
rosters, Many players go 
for just $1, the minimum 
bid, at the end of the draft. 
Some leagues also draft 
minor leaguers for their 
farm systems and have 
rules governing players 
who begin the season on 
the disabled list. 

Rotisserie rules spell out 
the required composition 
of the roster: nine pitchers, 
five outfielders, two catch- 
ers, one infielder at each 
position, plus one addi- 
tional middle and one 
corner infielder, and one 
utility player at any position 
or a designated hitter for 
American League leagues. 
Players qualify at a position 
by playing 20 games there 
during the previous 
season. You can't draft 
players at a position you've 
already filled, but you can. 
switch players between 
eligible positions during 
the draft and throughout 
the season. When the 
season gets underway, a 


player qualifies at a fielding 
position by making just 
one appearance there. 

Rotisserie League stand- 
ings are usually compiled 
weekly from players major 
league performances in 
eight categories, four for 
hitters and four for 
pitchers. For hitters, the 
stats that count are batting 
average, home runs, RBIs, 
and stolen bases. Rotis- 
serie League knows no 
higher praise than “four- 
category player.” For 
Pitchers, the categories are 
wins (but not losses), ERA, 
saves, and ratio, Rotisser- 
ie’s version of baserunners 
allowed per inning, derived 
by taking hits plus walks 
allowed divided by innings 
pitched, carried out to the 
third decimal place. 
(American League pitchers 
had a 1.370 ratio last 
season, and NL pitchers 
posted a 1.301 ratio.) You 
can use these categories, 
adjust them (for example, 
use stolen bases minus 
Caught stealing) or create 
a unique set of categories 
to satisfy your league's 
vision of which statistics 
really matter. 

GMs can make moves. 
through trades or the: 
waiver wire to beef up your 
team in a given category, 
but you're stuck with the 
Stats your players have 
compiled until you dispose 
of them, and you only get 
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new players’ statistics from 
the time you acquire them. 
So if you traded for John 
Smoltz at the all-star break 
last season, the team that 
had him for the first half 
kept his paltry two wins, 
5.03 ERA and 1.467 ratio in 
their team's stats. Clever 
you received only Smoliz’s 
second half stats: 12 wins, 
a 2.63 ERA and 1.030 ratio. 

Totals for your league 
are usually compiled 
weekly and points are 
awarded based on your 
relative standing compared 
with the other teams in 
your league. In a 10 team 
league, the top score in a 
category gets 10 points, 
the second place total gets 
nine points, and so on 
down the line. The stats 
compiled at the end of the 
year are the ones that 
determine the pennant 
winner. 

During the winter, you 
decide which players to 
reserve on your roster at 
their current salaries (at 
least seven but no more 
than 15), which to sign to 
long-term contracts (get 
the book for this option) 
and which to throw back 
into the player pool for next 
year's draft. Winter is also a 
good time for becoming 
reacquainted with friends. 
and family, since most fan- 
tasy GMs confess their 
hobby quickly becomes an 
obsession. a 


a 
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: ~ Musial Was 
A Natural 


The 19 992 season ‘is the 50th 


= _ anniversary of Stan Musial’s rookie | 
"Season with the St. Louis Cardinals. 
% He hit 315 with 10) homers and 72 


>> -runs batted in:that year to help 
the ‘Gards upset the Brooklyn 

3 Dodgers i in the race for the 
1942 National League pennant. 
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— stan “The Man’ Musial hit ;a31'in22_ 
"years with the Cardinals, driving in 1,951 


runs, scoring 1,949 runs, and hitting “ 
475 homers. He got 3,630 hits, exactly > 
half on the roa 
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Like fellow Hall of Famers 
George Sisler and Babe 
Ruth, Stan Musial began 
his pro baseball career as 
a pitcher But he could always hit. 
“| hit fourth in high school (in 

Donora, Pa.) but became a pitcher 

because they always make the 

fellow with the best arm pitch,” he 
said in an exclusive interview. 
“| was a natural hitter. | learned 

| to hit to the opposite field playing 
pick-up games on sandiots. There 
was a short right field and we only 
had one ball. If you hit the ball 
over the hill in right field, the game 
would be held up three or four 
minutes while somebody chased it. 

“In left field, there was an 

embankment, so rather than hit it 
over the rightfielder’s head, | tried 
to hit it against the embankment, 
where the ball was in play. It was 
easy for me to do that but not 
many hitters can do it naturally.” 

\ Musial, who spent his entire 

a) career with the St. Louis Cardinals, 

| became a power-hitter later. 

“During my first five or six years, 
| tried to punch the ball to left field 
or left center and wait a little 
longer on the pitch,” he said. “! 
didnt try to hit home runs. As the 
years went on, | learned how to 
pull the ball, which was something 
different for me” 

Converted from pitcher to out- 
fielder after he hurt his arm in the 
minors, Musial was known for his 
corkscrew batting stance and 
excellent eye at the plate. He won 
seven National League batting 
crowns and three Most Valuable 
Player awards, missing a fourth 
when Hank Aaron got nine more 
votes in 1957. 

“When | first came to the big 
leagues, | thought | could hit .300 
by crouching down and cutting 
down my strike zone,’ said Musial, 
who hit 331 with 475 lifetime home 
runs. “I didn’t have that stance in 
high-school or early in my pro 
career. It happened after | reached 


the big leagues, where the pitchers 
were tougher and the balls came 
in faster” 

Musial enjoyed the luxury of 
playing half his games in Sports- 
man's Park, a stadium conducive 
to home runs by lefthanded batters. 

“We had a short right field—325 
feet down the line—but you had to 
hit the ball high to get it over the 
wall,” he remembered. “The right 
center field power alley was about 
375. Generally, my style of hitting 
was to keep away from the long 
field—center field. |d try to hit out- 
side pitches to left and pull inside 
pitches to right. | don't think | hit 
more than 15 or 20 balls to center 
in the air during the course of the: 
season.” 

The wiry lefthanded slugger 
never hit more than 39 home runs 
in a single season but did become 
the first major-leaguer to deliver 
five in a day, during a 1954 double- 
header against the New York 
Giants. Informed of the record 
before his final at-bat, he tried for 
No. 6 but managed only a pop fly. 

“The percentages are very small 
in deliberately trying for a home 
run at a given time,” he conceded. 
“Everyone tries it once in a while, 
depending. on the situation. But 
when you try to hit a home run, 
you tighten up, overstride, and take 
your head off. You connect very 
seldom” 

Musial, who retired after the 
1963 campaign, had good luck 
against Hall of Famer Warren 
Spahn but said non-Hall of Famers 
Johnny Vander Meer, Curt Sim- 
mons, and Carl Erskine gave him 
trouble. 

Not too much trouble, however: 
Musial! played in 24 All-Star games. 
—a record he shares with Hank 
Aaron and Willie Mays. a 


Dan Schlossberg is the only North American 
journalist who writes exclusively about base- 
ball and travel. He is the author of more than 
@ dozen books, including The Baseball Book 
of Why. 
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It’s a lot of fun and 
it’s good living for 


retired Major Leaguers. 


n the Broadway musical Damn 

Yankees, frustrated baseball 

fan Joe Boyd sells his soul to 

the devil for the chance to 
transform his beloved but bedrag- 
gled Washington Senators into a 
team capable of wresting the pen- 
nant from the powerful New York 
Yankees. 

The paunchy physique and 
graying temples vanish, replaced 
in a flash by the rippling muscles 
and golden youth of sudden slug- 
ger Joe Hardy. 

Such a scenario may seem 
unrealistic—but only to those 
unfamiliar with the baseball fantasy 
camp concept Randy Hundley 
created nine years ago in Mesa, 
Ariz. 

The former catcher’s concept 
caught on so well that it has 
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spawned numerous imitations, but 
Hundley remains the only former 
player who both plans and oper- 
ates such camps. 

“I've worked hard to make things 
as authentic as | possibly can,” 
says the golden-haired Hundley, 
who spent the bulk of his 14-year 
playing career with the Chicago 
Cubs. 

“| know what goes on with a big- 
league ball club and | realize that 
this is as close to a real spring 
training as a lot of people will ever 
be, I’m not just talking about activi- 
ties on the field, but the emotional 
experience, the ups and downs 
that every player goes through.” 

The level of authenticity is high: 
during fantasy week, amateurs 
wear the same uniforms and play 
in the same ballpark that the Cubs 


Former Chicago 
Cubs catcher Randy 
Hundley is the director 
of the Cubs Fantasy 
camp. He is the only 
former player who 
both plans and oper- 
ates such a camp. 


occupy during the six weeks of 
spring training that begin in mid- 
February. 

Designed specifically for the Joe 
Boyds of the world, the journey 
into diamond dreamland allows 
people from all walks of life to real- 
ize their childhood dreams of play- 
ing big-league ball—or the closest 
thing to it. They also get to meet 
their heroes, who are there to pro- 
vide instruction, encouragement, 
coaching, and enough clever com- 
mentary to produce plenty of 
laughs amid a sea of baseball 
stories. 

Though he runs several camps 
each year, Hundley’s best brings 
together the nucleus of the Cub 
team that narrowly missed winning 
the National League's Eastern Divi- 
sion title in 1969: Ernie Banks, Billy 


Williams, Ferguson Jenkins, Ron 
Santo, Glenn Beckert, Jim Hickman, 
Phil Regan, and Hundley himself, 
among others. 

Each camp consists of more 
than 50 amateurs, assigned to 
teams coached by the former 
pros. There are daily squad 
games, plus a last-day contest 
between the amateurs and their 
coaches. The uniforms of both 
sides say CUBS but there's no 
doubt which team plays like the 
Bad News Bears. 

“| can come out here and totally 
embarrass these guys,” says Al 
Hrabosky, a pitcher-turned-broad- 
caster who makes regular fantasy 
camp appearances. “Some of the 
guys are a little unrealistic—they 
actually believe it was bad luck 
that they didn't get a chance to 
play major league baseball. | help 
them realize they are not able to 
play.” 

No one will ever earn a major- 
league contract because of his 
ability at a fantasy camp. The only 
“scouts” are the handful of spouses 
who come to provide private 
cheering sections for their local 
heroes. 

According to Hundley, “We don't 
want anybody to think he’s coming 
to a big-league tryout. By setting a 
minimum age limit, we know 
everybody will be over-the-hill. 
We've had some people who could 
play but we've also had some who 
have never played a game of 
Organized Ball.” 

Though the typical fantasy camp 
costs upwards of $3,000 a week, 
many participants return. Al 
Abrams, a retired toy business 
executive from Elkins Park, Pa., 
has practically made a career out 
of it: he's been to two-dozen differ- 
ent camps since attending the 
Hundley inaugural in January 
1983. He admits that his fantasy 
camp record is quite an achieve- 
ment—especially for someone 
whose ballplaying career suffered 
a 30-year void before an article 
about the Hundley camp caught 
his eye. 

“You do quite a bit of laughing at 
these camps,” explains Abrams, 


whose penchant for marathon 
running makes him look much 
younger than his admitted 59. “I 
get a kick out of the many stories 
and things said by people and | 
also look forward to the camps be- 
cause I've made lasting friendships 
with the other ballplayers over the 
years, 

“The camp and the coaches are 
about the same. With their repar- 
tee and their conversations, they 
try to make it entertaining for the 


campers. They do a nice job: they 
hang around at night, they're avail- 
able, and they're accessible to 
everybody. That's one of the things 
that sets Randy's camps apart. He 
has his coaches dress throughout 
the locker room.” 

There is no coaching in the 
subtle art of baseball dressing, so 
there are always a handful of 
players who pull up their stirrups 
backwards, suffer from droopy- 
socks syndrome, or walk like 
Charlie Chaplin because their pro- 
tective cups rub their thighs the 
wrong way. 

Days invariably begin with club- 
house meetings punctuated by 
good-natured needling among the 
pros, The meetings also include 
coaches’ reports—often exagger- 
ated—on the games of the previ- 
ous day. 

Exercises and baseball drills 
(Please turn to page 66) 


How would you like to be a teammate of 
former third baseman Ron Santo in Fan- 
tasy camp play? 


Or, how would it feel to hit against Hall of 
Fame right hander Ferguson Jenkins? 
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How 
Hard 


aseball odds don't favor 
the hitter. Even batting 
champions fail nearly 
seven times in ten tries. 
Willie Stargell, who became the 
200th member of the Baseball Hall 
of Fame in 1988, hit 475 career 
home runs but fell short of the 300 
percentage that serves as a yard- 
stick for measuring the game's 
great hitters. 
“If you're a .300 lifetime hitter, 
you're a tremendous ballplayer,” 
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Hitting a 
thrown ball 
is the hardest 
skill in sports. 


is 


Willie Stargell hit 475 
home runs for the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, yet 
admits that hitting 
a baseball thrown by 
a pitcher attempting 
to prevent you from 
making contact is the 
toughest skill in 
sports. A great batter 
fails at least 70% of 
the time. In no other 
sport or business is 
this ratio acceptable. 


Henry Aaron shown 
hitting home run 
number 714 which 

tied Babe Ruth's mark, 
did it with quick wrist 
action and a last 
instant follow through. 


Lou Gehrig congrat- 
ulates Babe Ruth after 
a World Series home 
run in 1927. Gehrig 

hit 493 homers, bat- 
ting fourth to Ruth's 
third, driving in 1,990 
runs and hitting .340. 


said Stargell, who finished at .282. 
“Very few people have done it. 
Those who have are singled out as 
some of the all-time greats. But 
when you take their total at-bats 
and divide that by total hits, they're 
failing. Compare that with football, 
basketball, or anything where high 
percentages are the things you're 
looking for. 

“If you have a business and your 
top employee is only producing 
with 30 percent effectiveness, 


you're going to give him one or 
two warnings before he has to 
move on, If a neurosurgeon is 
effective only 30 percent of the 
time, not many people are going 
to want him to operate. 

“Baseball is the only business 
where you can fail and yet be suc- 
cessful because it's so difficult, so 
very difficult, to hit the baseball. 
You can go out and hit the base- 
ball hard on four occasions and 
not get a hit because people who 


are very skilled defensively are 
trying to catch the ball you hit. 
They study your tendencies and 
keep charts, then try to pitch and 
set the defense a certain way. It's 
tough from a physical standpoint 
but trying to beat the odds is even 
tougher.” 

Those odds are increased by a 
myriad of factors, including 
weather and lighting conditions, 
ballpark backgrounds, and 
pitchers whose pitches and deliv- 


eries are designed to deceive and 
intimidate. 

Though a Van Cliburn can prac- 
tice the piano in preparation for a 
major concert, the same approach 
does not necessarily help in 
baseball. 

According to Stargell, "A 
basketball player having trouble 
with layups or shooting from the 
corner can go to a gym to work at 
those skills. In football, a receiver 
and a quarterback can practice 


their timing hand-to-hand. But in 
baseball, batting practice pitchers 
don't throw Tom Seaver's fastball, 
Phil Niekro’s knuckleball, Steve 
Carlton's slider, or a Sandy Koufax’ 
curve. 

“In batting practice, the best 
you're going to get is maybe 70-75 
miles per hour, with no movement 
and no velocity. In a game, Nolan 
Ryan may be throwing 94-95-96 
miles per hour consistently. 

“Timing is the key. There are 
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How, Hard 


Hitting? 


different speeds, different angles, 
different lighting. You're indoors, 
you're outdoors. It's a ttemendous 
adjustment day in and day out.” 

The Stargell conclusion: hitters 
need mental preparation to battle 
the odds. 

“If Nolan Ryan is pitching the 
next day, a hitter can program his 
mind to think about what he might 
be seeing,” said the veteran of 21 
National League seasons. “If he's 
totally prepared but Ryan only 
goes three innings, he has to take 
that index card out of his mind and 
insert something else.” 

For those who succeed, the 
emotional rewards are enormous. 

“There's nothing more gratifying 
than coming through in a situation 
where your team needs a big hit,” 
said Stargell, in his prime a devas- 
tating lefthanded hitter whose 
power often produced tape- 
measure home runs. 

“Ideally, you want to come up in 
the late innings when the game is 
on the line, have some idea of 
what you need to do, get the pitch, 
and deliver—whether it's a base-hit 
to win the ballgame or a home run, 

“| was asked one time how | 
would describe hitting a home run. 
The best | could do was to sug- 
gest that it was somewhere between 
the impact of a head-on collision 
between two steam locomotives 
and the excitement of your first 
sexual experience.” 

If a pitcher throws a fastball at 
90 miles per hour, the ball’s speed 
leaving his hand will be 132 feet 
per second. In 0.42 seconds, the 
ball will reach the center of home 
plate. The bat takes about 0.2 
seconds to get to the same place— 
meaning that bat and ball must 
meet within about .015 seconds for 
the batter to hit the ball within fair 
territory. That batter must deter- 
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mine the nature of the pitch and its 
expected trajectory quickly, since 
he has only a quarter-second to 
start his swing after the 5.25-ounce 
ball leaves the pitcher's hand, 

Two-time Most Valuable Player 
Dale Murphy believes players real- 
ize the difficulty of hitting without 
understanding the physics. 

“There are so many mental com- 
putations that go on ina very short 
period of time,” he explains. “The 
reaction time has got to be so 
quick, It's so tough to do every- 
thing right. Your concentration has 
to be good but so does you atti- 
tude. You have to realize you're not 
always going to get a hit.” 

Gary Carter, like Murphy a 


Patience is the key to hitting when the 
Sultan of Swat, Babe Ruth, who hit 60 
homers in 1927, drove in 2,192 runs and 
hit .342, once struck out in an exhibition 
game hitting against a woman when he 
guessed wrong. 


perennial All-Star of the '80s, 
agreed. “Hitting is very difficult,” he 
said. “There's very definitely a 
science to it. Hitting is a fine-tuned 
object in the sense that you have 
to feel good about your swing and 
have to feel your approach is 
good. Mentally, you have to say, 
‘Hey, | can hit this guy. You're in 
the major leagues because you 


have the ability to play there, but 
your mind has to take over if you're 
going to be able to hit.” 

There are also demanding phys- 
ical requirements, according to 
Davey Johnson, once Carter's 
manager with the New York Mets. 

“You need natural talent, good 
reflexes, and hand-eye coordina- 
tion,” said Johnson, who teamed 
with Hank Aaron and Darrell 
Evans to give the 1973 Atlanta 
Braves the only trio of 40-homer 
teammates in baseball history. “Hit- 
ting is hard work. You work to have 
the shortest possible stroke, a level 
swing, and strong hands. Then 
timing enters into it. You're really 
good if you deliver three times out 
of ten.” 

Former manager Pete Rose, 
who produced more hits, singles, 
and doubles than any other player, 
did that—he finished with a lifetime 
batting average of 303. But he 
worked to achieve it. 

“Hitting takes dedication, hard 
work, and concentration, obviously 
some confidence, and some 
talent,” he said. “You have to have 
some coordination and other little 
small things that other people 
don't have, 

"| had the type of swing where | 
didn't hit the ball in the air You 
could probably count the number 
of times | popped up to the infield 
on two hands; | almost never did 
it, | used to strike out 25-35 times 
a year. You have a chance of get- 
ting a hit if you put the ball in 
play—that was my secret to. 
success.” 

The late Ted Kluszewski, whose 
last baseball job was serving 
under Rose as batting coach for 
the Cincinnati Reds, had a more 
philosophical view: “How hard is 
hitting? You ever walk into a pitch- 
black room of furniture that you've 
never seen before and try to walk 
through it without bumping into 
anything? Well, it's harder than 
that.” 

Complicating the task are the 
existence of conflicting theories. 
Some experts suggest strike zone 
knowledge is paramount, others 
argue about the merits of the 


uppercut swing, and others debate 
proper body pivot. 

The difficulty of hitting has also 
been compounded by the devel- 
opment of relief pitching and uni- 
versal acceptance of speed as a 
defensive weapon. Just ask Rose. 

“There's always a strong pitcher 
in the game,” he noted. “The 
National League used to really 
concentrate on getting complete 
games, but now all you want is a 
guy to go out there and throw as 
hard as he can for as long as he 
can. If he gets tired in the fifth, you 
have a middle reliever who makes 
a half-million bucks and a short 
reliever who usually makes a mil- 
lion bucks, 

“Do you think Ty Cobb had to 
worry about guys like Vince Cole- 
man or Eric Davis running balls 
down in the outfield? There's a lot 
of speed in the outfield today and 
that eliminates a lot of those gap 
hits. A lot of balls hit during the 
'20s and '30s would be caught 
today because of the speed of the 
outfielders, But you never read 
about that when people talk about 
falling batting averages. 

"It's a losing battle to compare 
the 1920 player with the 1990 
player. No one will ever convince 
me that if Ty Cobb broke in the 
same time | broke in (1963) and 
played the same amount of games 
| played, that he'd have a .367 life- 
time batting average. | just believe 
that the way the game is played 
today and the way athletes are, it's 
impossible to hit .367 in a career” 

Even in Cobb's day, hitting was 
hardly an easy task. It's just 
become more complicated, thanks 
to expansion of the pitching reper- 
toire, development of relief pitch- 
ing, the advent of artificial turf, and 
the emphasis on bone-wearying 
night play and coast-to-coast 
travel. With so many factors 
involved, even the best batters will 
encounter dry spells. Avoiding 
such slumps is a pipe-dream. 

Wade Boggs, with five batting 
titles in his first 10 seasons, avoids 
slumps better than most of his 
contemporaries. One of four men 
to produce multiple 200-hit, 


Gary Carter, who hit his 300th Major 
League home run in 1988, claims that hit- 
ting is mental. ““You have to believe you 
can hit the pitcher.” 


100-walk seasons and the only 
20th century player with seven 
straight 200-hit seasons, Boggs is 
a creature of habit, on and off the 
field, 

“He has a tremendous swing 
and tremendous patience,” said 
White Sox hitting coach Walt Hri- 
niak of his former pupil, “Even 
when he takes a pitch, he'll watch 
the ball into the catcher's glove, 
just like Rose or (George) Brett. If 
you had someone throw to him for 
three hours, he'd hit for three 
hours, He has a need to be good 
and he's driven by that.” 

Boggs compiled a .354 batting 
average over his first six seasons, 
thanks in part to a steady chicken 
diet and strict adherence to a daily 
routine that includes running wind- 
sprints before a night game when, 
the stadium clock registers 7:17. 

“Habits avoid slumps and failure 
to maintain habits creates them,” 
he said. “Consistency is the great 
foe of a slump. Slumps are adver- 
sity and the key to life is overcom- 
ing adversity.” 

Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig fol- 
lowed that rule to the letter when 


they were between the white lines. 
But even they succumbed to the 
difficulty of hitting on occasion. 

During an exhibition game on 
April 2, 1931, Ruth came to bat 
after two Yankee teammates had 
opened the game with hits. Ina 
pre-arranged publicity stunt, Bert 
Neihoff, manager of the Chat- 
tanooga Lookouts, brought in 
17-year-old relief pitcher Jackie 
Mitchell. She stood only 5-5 but 
had already earned a local reputa- 
tion for her pitching prowess—as 
well as an ability to swim and play 
basketball. 

Mitchell's first pitch to Ruth was 
a sidearm curve that failed to 
break over the plate. Her second 
induced the slugger to swing and 
miss. After the count went to 2-1, 
Ruth swung well under a pitch to 
make it even. Ruth, thinking the 
pitcher would waste a curve, then 
stood aghast as a fastball sailed 
across the plate for strike three. 

Gehrig, in the on-deck circle, 
had decided he wouldn't submit to 
the same fate. He didn't—he went 
down swinging! 

Ruth struck out 1,330 times in 
his career but only once was the 
opposing pitcher female. 

When the pitching is potent, hit- 
ting is always hard. a 
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MAJOR LEAGUE 
POST-SEASON STATS 


American League Championship Series 


Mi 


Batting (1 A8) Avg AB R H HR RBI Botting (1 A8) Avg AB R H R RBI 
Kirby Puckett, f......-... 429 21 4 9 2 6 RobertoAlomor,2b....... 474 19 3 90 4 
Chuck Knoblouch, 2b 350 20 5 7 0 3  DevonWhite,d..... 364 22 5 80 0 
Shone Mack, rf 333 18 4 6 0 3. PotBorders, 26319 0 50 2 
Mike Pogiiorulo, 3b-ph.... 333 15 3 5 1 3 JoeCorten dh... 263 19 3 51 4 
Chili Davis, dh 294 17 3 5 0 2 MookieWilon,prdh-if.... 250 8 1 20 0 
Brion Horper, ¢ - 278 18 1 5 0 1  KellyGruber, 3b. £228) £21 ie SOs 
‘Don Glodden, if. 261 23 4 6 0 3 JohnOlendIb....... 2 19 1 40 3 
Greg Gogne, ss.-.-...... 235 17 2 4 0 1 Manvellee,ss............ 125 16°93 20 0 
Kent Hrbek, Ib. 143 21 0 3 0 3  RonceMulliniks,dh-ph..... 125 8 1 10 0 
Paul Sorrento, ph... 000 1 0 0 0 0 CandyMoldonado, tf... 100 20 1 20 1 
Gene Larkin, ph. 000 3 0 0 0 0  RobDucey, pr-f. 000 1 0 00 0 
Junior Ortiz, c...-- 000 3 0 0 0 O  PotTobler, ph 00 1 0 00 0 
Scott Leius, ph-3b-....... 000 4 0 00 0 + 249 173:19 43:1 18 
TOTALS... 0... 276 181 27 50 3 25 ecaitcoen in uliicenheel 
Pitching W-L ERA Gm IPH BB SO 000 7 02 1 0 1 
Dove West ...... 1.0000 2 5214 4 0.00. 2 2.2 0 1 5 
Corl Willis... 0.0000 3 51 20 3 Zao 8e “72S 2S: 
Rick Aguilera... 0.0000 3 31 1 0 3 3.00 1) SOSA ly li 
¥ 00 2 2200 0 318 1 52 4 4 2 

Dea Vee Bend ee GAgs 48 52 SPAS 

213117 1 7 6232 41 4 1 6 

WON 3S, 2 $22) 2° F207) Bs 

2 10116 3 9 900 1 10 1 1 0 

5 460 43 15 30 Dan (ih) 3207 seal ns 

460 5 45: 


Pogliorulo; Toronto—Corter 2, Borders, Moldonodo, Olerud, White. 3B: Minnesolo —Mock. SI 
Mack 2, Bovis; Toronto—White 3, Alomor 2, Gruber, Wilson. CS: Minnesota—Gogne 2, Knoblouch, Mack; Toronio—Corter 


Composite Box Score 


Minnesota Twins Toronto Blue Jays 


T2345 56) 7589 AG RTH HE 
Minnesota 2 417 141 1-27 504 
Toronto... 304 201 0-19 437 


innesota—Glodden 3, Knoblauch 


innesota—Pogliorulo; Toronto—Alomar 2, Borders. SF: Minnesola—Mock, Pucket; Toronto—Corter. 
‘Umpires: Lorry Bomen, Mork Johnion, Jim McKeon, Mike Reilly, Rocky Roe, Tim Welke. 


Coster; Minnesoto —Harper. RBI: Toronto—Gru: 
ber 2, Olerud 2; Minnesota—Davis 2, Gogne, Knoblouch, Mock 
‘SB: Toconto—Gruber (1); Minnesota —Knoblouch (2), Dovis (1). 


Win—Guthrie, Min.(1-0); Seve—Aguilero, Min.(2}; Less— 


‘onlo—Coner (1) 
Toronto Cort 


Game 5 
Sunday, Od. 13 at Toror 


‘Attendance. 


51,425, Time 3.29. 


Game 1 Game 2 
Tuesday, Oct. 8 at Minnesota Wednesday, Oct. 9 ol Minnesoto 
123456 789RHE 123 456 78 9RHE 
Toronto.......00 0 103 00 0-4 92 Toronto. 102 000 200-5 90 
Minnesota....2 21 000 00 x-5 110 Minnesota....001 001 00 0-2 51 
Win— Moris, Min (1-0) Save-—Aguiera (I); Lss—Conditi, Win Guzman, Tor(1-0), Seve—D Word, Tor (I); Loss 
Tor.(0-1) 


Mack (1) Antendance—54,816. Time—3.02 
Attendance—54,766. Time—3:17, 
Game 3 Game 4 
Friday, Oct. 11 at Toronto Saturdoy, Oct. 12 ot Toronto 
123 456 78910R HE 123 456 789RHE 
Minnesoto....000 011 000 1-3 70 Minnesota....000 402 11 1-9 131 
Toronto, 200 000 000 0-2 51 Toronto. 010 001 00 1-3 1? 


123 456 78 9RHE 
110 003 03 0-8 142 
003 200 000-5 91 Most Valuable Player 
| Min.(1-0); Seve—Aguilero, Min(3}; Loas— Kirby Puckett, Minnesota 
DWord, For (0-1) Centertielder 
ence Avg ABR H 28 38 HR RBI 
2, Mack: Toronto —Alomar 3, Corter, Olerud He ODS: ei NORE LS 


Toronto—Corter 2, Gruber 2; Mi 
Toronto—Alomer (1), White (1) 


nesole—Horper, Pucke 
Mionesoto— Gladden (1) 


Win—Morris, Min (2-0); Loss—Stotiemyre, Tor (0-1) 


Glodden 3, Poghorulo 2, Pucken 2, Mock; Toro 
Alomar. SB: Minnesolo— Gladden (2); Torono—Alomor 
Waite (2). 

Attendance — 51,526 Time—3.15, 
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_ National League Champi 


Composite Box Score 


Atlanta Braves Pittsburgh Pirates 
Batting (1 AB) Avg ABR H HR RBI Batting (1 AB) ‘Avg AB OR H HR RBI 
Beion Hunter, 1b 333 18 2 6 1 4 GoryVorsho,ph......... 50 2 0 10 0 
Greg Olson, -. 33243 81 4 ; 4140292121 «1 
Jeff Treodwoy, 2b ........ 333-3 0 1 0 0 336020 1 
Sid Bream, Ib-ph...---.. 300 10 1 3.1 3 3023-270 «71 
Ron Gont, ¢.. ee er te el 304 23-270 0 
Tom Glovine, p 2250 “4 0 10 0 235 17040 1 
Tommy Gregg, ph 1250 4010 0 2270 SPE TN 
Lonnie Smith, if ........2. 250 24 3 6 0 0 2005010 1 
Rofoe! Belliord, ss...0-.... 219 0 4 0 7 + 160 25 0 40 3 
Dovid Jusicerf.....-..... 200 25 4 5 1 2 160 25 3 41 2 
os 200-201 40 1 = AsaviIg: 17-3500 <0 
John Smoltz, p = 200) 5: 0. (suo 48 027:1 40 «0 
167 30150 1 2 000 1000 0 
7010 0 $0004 200050) 
1000 0 - 00 2000 0 
2.0 0 0 0 Randy Tomlin, p.- : 000 2000 0 
2.0 0 0 0  BobWolk,p + 00 2000 0 
40 0 0 0 CurisWilkerson,ph..... 000 4 000 0 
229-19 53.5 19 ZaneSmith,p. : 00 5000 0 
Rae es) EES + 226 278 1251 3 1 
2 161 9 4:17) Pi W-LERA Gm IP H BB SO 
4 41 1 0 4 StonBelinda 19000 3 500 3 4 
3.12 3 1 1 RogerMason.. 0.0000 3 413 1 2 
1 0.1 0 0 0  BobPatterson. 00000 1 2010 3 
1 62 8 3 6  DougDrobek. 11060 2 15010 5 10 
2 15114 3.15 ZaneSmith.... 11061 2 14215 3 10 
3 32 4 3 3 BobWolk 00193 3 9153 5 
2 140 12 6 11 Randy Tomi 0030 1 60621 
1 02 0 2 0  BobKipper. 00450 1 20201 
7 $1 22 57 BillLondrum 00900 1 1022 2 
2 2281 3 
1 1012 1 
7 630 53 22 42 
Seriley (L Sith), Smith 


Smoltz; Fitsbucgh—Bonds 3, Redus 2, Von Siyke. C5: Ailonto—Hunter, Jusice, L Smith; Patsburgh—Bonille. $: Ailona—Beliord 2, 
Leibrondt, Smoltz, Treadway; Pittsburgh—Bell, Buechele, Merced, Slaught. SF: Atlonta—Gont; Pitsburgh—Lind. 
Umpires: Bob Dovidson, Dono DeMuth, Bruce Froemming, Erie Gregg, Doug Hervey, Fronk Pull 


Game 1 
Wednesday, Oct. 9 at Pittsburgh 
123 456 78 9RHE 


Game 2 
Thursday, Oct. 10 ot Pittsburgh 
123 456 78 9RHE 


Atlanta 000 000 001-1 51 -000 001 00 0-1 80 
Pittsburgh ....1 02 001 01 x-5 81 .000 000 00 0-0 60 
‘Win—Drobek, Pit(1-0); Save—Wolk (1); Less—Giovine, _ Win—Avery, Atl(1-0); Save—Peno, Ail(1}; Less—Z.Smith, 
AiO. Pit0-1 

Pirtsburgh—Buechele, Drabek, Von Siyke. HR: Atlonto— 2B: Atlonto—Lemke; Fitsburgh—Bonillo. RBI: AMlonto— 
Justice (1); Pitsburgh—Von Siyke (1) lignta—lustce: Pitts- Lemke. $B: Allonto—Gont 3 (3); Petsburgh—Bonds 2 (2), Redus 
burgh—Van Siyke 2, Bonillo, Drabek, Lind. SB:Pitsburgh—Redus (2). 
0), Attendance—57,533. Time—2:46, 
‘Attendance—57,347. Time—2:51 

Game 3 


Soturday, Oct. 12 ot Allanto 
456 78 9RHE 


aioe Game 4 
Pittsburgh....1 00 100 100-3 102 
aly 


Sunday, Oct. 13 ot Atlenta 


CSUN LST aNgIGH vores stipe ae eet 

Re ee eee | Allortas:,-1.2,050.0 0/010 0.0 0na6 71.5 
2B: Pittsburgh—Bell, Buechele; Atlonta—Hunter, Justice, Pend- Win—Belindo, Pit.(1-0}; Loss—Mercker, At.(0-1). 

Ieton. HR: PitsburghBell, Merced; Alonto—Breom (I), Gant(I), 2B: Allonta—L.Smih, RBI: Pitsburgh—LoValiere, tought, At- 


lonto—Gont, Olson. SB: Pitsburgh— Van Slyke 


son iburgh Bel, Und, Mereed: Atonte 
PU dik bs i Ul Altendance—51,109. Time—3:43. 


Olson 2, Belliord, Gort, Hunter, Justice, Pendleton. SB: Pits: 
burgh—Bonds (3); Alonto—Olson (1), Smott (1) 
‘Attendonce— 50,905. Time—3:21 


Game 5 
Monday, Oct. 14 ot Atlanta 
123456 789RH 
000 010 00 04 6 


isburgh—Bell, Bonilla, Van Slyke. 3B: Allonto— Pendle 
tsburgh— Lind. $B—Allonta—Gont (4), LSenith (1. 
Attendance—51,109. Time—2:51 


Gome 7 
Thursdoy, Oct. 17 at Pittsburgh 
123 456 78 9RHE 

Atlonta.......300 010 00 0-4 61 
Pittsburgh ....0 0.0 000 00 0-0 60 

Win—Smolts, AL (2-0); Loas— Smiley, Pi (0-2). 

2B: Allonto-—Hunier; Pitsburgh~— Bonds. HR: Ailonto—Hunter 
RBI: Atlonto—Hunter 3, Gant. SB: Atlonto—Gent (7) 

Attendance—46,932. Time—3:04 


Game 6 
Wednesday, Oct. 16 ot Pittsburgh 
123456 78 9RHE 
Atlonta.......000 000 00 1-170 
Pittsburgh ....0 00 000 00 0-0 40 
Win—Avery, Ail.(2-0); Save—Peno, Fit(3}; Loss—Drobet 
Pi. (1-1), 
‘2B: Allonto—L Smith 2, Olson. RBI: Allonto—Olson. SB: 
lonto—Gont 2 (6) 
Attendance —54,508, Time—3.09 


‘Most Valuable Player 
Steve Avery, Allonte 


Pitcher 
ERA Gm IP oH BB 
000 2 #1 9 4 
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World Serie. 


Composite Box Score 


Minnesota Twins Atlanta Braves 


Batting (1 Ad) Avg ABR H HR RBI Batting (1 A) Avg AB R H HR RBI 
Gene Larkin, ph = 500 4 0 2 0 1 Mork Lemke, 2b. 47 24 410 0 4 
‘AlNewman, ph-b-2b-ss ... 500 2 0 1 0 1 — RofoelBellrd,ss..... 375 16 06 0 4 
Brion Harper, ¢-ph 381 21 2 8 0 } — TerryPendleton, 3b... 367 30 611 2 3 
Scott Leius, 3b-ph-ss........ 357 14 2 5 1 2 RonGont,cf.... 267 30 38 0 4 
‘Chuck Knoblouch, 2b "308 26 3 8 0 2  DovidJusiced.....-........259 27 5 7 2 6 
‘Mike Pogliarulo, ph-3b 273 11 1 3.1 2 JelfTreadwoy, 2b-ph.........250 4 1 1 0 0 
Kirby Pucket, cf... 1250 24 4 6 2 4  LonnieSmih,dhlf...........231 26 5 6 3 3 
Randy Bush, phi 250 4 0 1 0 0 Greg Olson,c seena22 27; VSL eNO 
Don Gladden, If 233 30 5 7 0 O  BrionHunter,Itph-Ib........190 21 2 4 1 3 
Chili Dovis, dh: ph-rf 222 18 4 4 2 4 Jeff Blouser, ph-ss. 167 6 01 0 0 
Junior Ortiz, 200 5 0 1 O 1 SidBream, ib 1125 24 03 0 0 
Greg Gogne, 55 .. 167 24 1 4 1 3 Francisco Cobrera, phic......000 1 00 0 0 
Shane Mack, of 130 23 0 3.0 1 — JimCloncy, p. 000 1 000 0 
Kent Hrbek, 1b M5 26 2 3 1 2  TomGlovine,p . 000 2 000 0 
Rick Aguilero, ph:p 000 1 0 0 0 O _ KeithMitchell, I-pr 000 2 000 0 
Scot Erickson, p 000 1 0 0 0 0 — JohnSmolte, p 000 62 000 0 
Kevin Topani, p 000 1 0 0 0 0 Steve Avery. 000 3 000 0 
Jorvis Brown, r-phickpr..... 000 2 0 0 0 O — Tommy Gregg, ph. 000 3 000 0 
Jock Morris,» 000 2 0 0 0 0 Jey Willard, ph Spe ORO. i 
Poul Sorrento, ph-Ib 000 2 000 0 TOTALS, bisss.253 24929 63 8 29 
TOTALS 232 24) 2456 B 24 Pitching W-L ERA Gm IPH BB SO 
Pitching W-L ERA Gm IP H BB SO MikeStonion.....1-0 0.00 5 7.1 5 2 7 
Jock Morris 20 1.17 3 23.018 9 15  MorkWoblers.....0-0 0.00 3 12 2 2 1 
Rick Aguilera V1 1180 4 50 6 1 3 KentMercker..,..0:0 000 2 10 0 0 1 
‘Mark Guthrie O1 225 4 40 3 4 3. JohnSmolk 00 1,26 2 14119 1 TD 
Terry Leach 0.0 386 2 21 2 0 2 TomGlovine.....1-1 270 2 13) 8 7 8 
Kevin Toponi I) 450 2 12013 2 7 AlejondroPeno...0:1° 338 3 51 6 3 7 
Seott Erickson 0.0 506 2 10210 4 5 — SteveAvery 0.0 346 2 13010 1 8 
Cott Wiis 0.0 514 4 70 6 2 2 — jimCloncy 10 415 3 41 3 4 2 
Steve Bedrosion,....0.0 $40 3 31 3 0 2  RandyStCloire..00 900 1 10 1 0 0 
Dove West 00 ~ 2 00 2 4 0 Chotlieleibrond..0-2 1125 2 40 8 1 3 
TOTALS. 3.974 7 67.1 63 26 39 TOTALS. 34 289 7 65.1 56 21 48 
2, Bedrosian, Eneck- Svea: none, CG: Glovine, WP: Feng, Balk: Glavine: MBP: 


(Smith) PBs Hevper Smote (bck) 
Score by Innings 
2945678910112 RHE 
215618410 0 1 ~ 29636 
nt 
hehe Neko Daas e2ica Ue ON, Omeenaan Saam 


Bp: ailania 6; Minnesota 5, LOB: Allanto 44, Minnesota 35, 28: Allanto—Pendleion 3, Bream 2, Olson 2, Belliord, Hunter, Lemke 
Parnosola.-Glodden 2, Harper 2, Gagne, Hrbek, Knoblauch, Mack 3B: Allanto~Lemke 3, Gont, Minnesota ~ Gladden 2, Newmon, 
Puckett 5B: Allanto—Justice 2, Gant, Olson, Smith; Minnesote—Knoblouch 4, Gladden 2, Packet) CS: Allanto— Mitchell, M 

Glodden, Leivs, Mock, $: Allanta~Bellord, Smith, Treadway; Minnesota Puckett. $F: Allonta—Belliard, Hunter, Willard; Minnesota ~ 


Puck 


\L Drew Coble, Don Denkinger, Rick Reed; NL~Ed Montague, Terty Toto, Horry Wendlestedt 


Game 1 
Saturday, Oct. 19 at Minnesota 
123456789 RHE 
Atlanta.......000001010-261 
Minnesota....0.01031700%x—591 


‘Win—Morris, Min. (1-0); Save Aguilera, Min,(1); Loss—Lei- 
brondt, AIL(0-1). 28: Minnesote—Harper, Hrbek. HR: Minne- 
sola-~Gogne (1), Hrbek (1), RBI Allanio~ Gant 2; Minnesolo— 
Gogne 3, Hrbek, Knoblouch, $B: Minnesota—Knoblauch 2, 
Glodder 

‘Atte 


jance—55,108, Time —3:00. 


Game 2 
Sunday, Oct. 20 at Minnesoto 
123456789 
Atlanta 010010000- 
Minnesota....20000001 x — 
‘Win—Topani, Min.(1-0); Save—Aguilera, Min.(2); Loss— 
Glavine, Ail (0-1), 
‘Allanta—Bream, Olson. HR: Minnesoto—Dovis (1), Laius 
‘Allonta—Belliord, Hunter; Minnesota—Dovis 2, Leivs. 
‘Attendance—55,145. Time—2:37. 


RHE 
28) 
341 


Game 3 
Tuesday, Oct. 22 ot Atlanta 
123456789101112 RHE 
Minnesota.1 000001200 00-4101 
Ailanta,...010120000001-—5 82 


Win—Cloncy, Ail(1-0); Less— Aguilera, Min.(0-1). 

2B: Allonto—Sreom, Olion, 38: Minnesola—Gladden. HR: 
‘Allanto—Justice (1), Smith (1); Minnesota—Davis (2), Puckett (1), 
RBI: Ajlonta—Belliord, Justice, Lemke, Olson, Smith; Minnesolo— 
Dovis 2, Knoblauch, Puckett 

‘Attendance—50,878, Time—4:04. 


Game 4 
Wednesdoy, Oct. 23 at Atlanta: 


123456789 RHE 
Minnesota....010000100-~270 
Atlanta 001000101380 


Win—Stonton, Ail (1-0); Less—Guthrie, Min.(0-1). 
2B: Allonto—Lemke, Pendleton; Minnesota—Horper, Kno- 
blouch. 3B: Allento—Lomke. HR: endieton (1), Smith 
(2); Minnesote—Poglirio (i). RBI: Allanto—Pendleton, Smith, 
Wiliord; Minnesota—Pagliorulo 2. $B: Allania—Gent (1), Smith 
(1); Minnesola—Knoblouch (4). 
‘Attendance —50,878, Time—2:57. 


Win-—Glevine, AIl(1-1); Loss—Toponi, Min (1-1) 
2B: Ailonto—Belliard, Pendleton; Minnesota —Gagee. 

fonta—Lemke 2, Gont; MinnesotoGladden, Newman, 

onto —Hunter (i), Justice (2), Smith (3). RBK: Alonio—Jusice 5, 

Lemke 3, Bellor 2, Hunter 2, Gort, Smith; Minnesota —Harper, 

Hibek, Leius, Newnan, Ortiz. $B: Ailanta— Justice (2), Olson (1) 
Attendance 50,878. Time—2:59, 


Game 5 
Thursdoy, Oct, 24 at Atlanto r 
123456789 RHE 
Minnesota....000003011- 5 71 
Atlanta. 00041063x-— 14171 


Game 6 

Soturdoy, Oct, 26 at Minnesota 
1234567891011 
Atlonta.....0000201000 0 
Minnesota..2000100000 1 

Win—Aguilero, Mir.(1-1); Loss—Leibrondt, AI (0-2) 
2B: Minnesolo—Mack. 3B: Minnesoia—Puckel, HR: At 
Pendelton (2); Minnesota—Puckelt (2). RBI: Alonio— 

2, Gant; Minnesota — 


HE 
391 
~490 


Gladden (2), Pucket (1) 
‘Attendance 55,155. Time—3:46. 
Game 7 
Sunday, Oct. 27 of Minnesoto 
12345678910 RHE 
Atlanta.......0000000000-0 70 
Minnesota....0000000001—1100 


Win—Morris, Min,(2-0); Loss—Peno, Ail (0-1) 

28: Ailonta—Hunler, Pendleton; Minnesoto—Gladden 2. RBI: 
Minnesota—Larkin, 

Attendance—55,118. Time—3:23, 


Most Valuable Player 
Jack Morris, Minnesota 
Pitcher 

4 


tp 
230 18 


ERA 
V7 


Gm 
3 
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MAJOR LEAGUE 
SEASON STATS 


All Time Major League Leaders 


Batting Average Hits 
Yrs ABH Avg Yrs ABH Avg 
1 TyCobb* 24 11,429 4191 367 1 Pete Roset 24 14,053 4256 .303 
2 Rogers Hornsby 23° 8137 2930 358 2 TyCobbt 24 11,429 4191 367 
3. Joe Jackson" 13° 4/981 1774 356 3. Honk Aaron. 23 12,364 3771 305 
4 Ed Delahonty 16 7/502 2591 345 4 Stan Musiol* 22 10,972 3630 33) 
5 Wade Boggs* 10 5,699 1965 345 5. Tris Speaker” 22 10,208 3515 .344 
6 Ted Willioms* 19 7,706 2654 344 6 Corl Yastrzemski* 23°-11,988 3419 285 
7 Tris Speaker’, 22 10,208 3515 .344 7 Honus Wogner 21 10,443 1418 327 
8 Billy Homilton® 14 6,284 2163 344 8 Eddie Collins* 25 9.949 3311 333 
9 Willie Keeler’. ‘ 19 8,585 2947 343 9 Willie Moys 22 10,881 3283 .302 
10 Don Brouthers* 19 6,711 2296 342 10 Nop Lajove 21 9,592 3244 338 
11 Babe Ruth* 22° 8,399 2873 342 11 Poul Woner* 20 9,459 3152 .333 
12. Harry Heilmann: Bias 17 7,787 2660 342 12 Rod Carew". 19 9,315 3053 328 
13 Pete Browning......+..s.00, 13 4,820 1646 341 13 Lou Brock*, 19 10,332 3023 .293 
14 Bill Terry’ a 14 6,428 2193 341 14 AlKoline +22 10,116 3007 .297 
15 George Sisler*. C 15 8,267 2812 340 15 Cop Anson... 22 9,108 3000 329 
18 Lou Gehrig’ .. 17 8,001 2721 .340 16 Roberto Clemente. . 18 9,454 3000 .317 
17 Jesse Burkett* 16 8,413 2853 339 17 Som Rice* 20 9,269 2987 .322 
18 Nop Lojoie .. seseere 2D 9,592 3244 338 18 Som Crawlord*. 19 9,580 2964 .309 
19 Riggs Stephenson... 14 4/508 1515 (336 19 Wille Keeler* 19 8,585 2947 343 
20 Al Simmons. n 20 8,761 2927 .334 20 Frank Robinson. 21 10,006 2943 .294 
21, Poul Woner 20 9,459 3152 .333 21 Joke Beckley* 20. 9,527 2931 (308 
22 Eddie Collis ¥ 25 9,949 3311 333 22 Rogers Homsby. 23° 8,173 2930 358 
23 Ston Musiol 22 10,972 3630 .331 23. Al Simmons. +20 8,76) 2927 334 
24. Sam Thompson* 14 6,005 1986 .331 24 Zack Wheat 19 9,106 2884 1317 
25 Hoinie Manush* 17 7/653 2524 (330 25 Fronkie Frisch , 19 9,112 2880 (316 
Games Played At Bats Total Bases 
1 Pete Rose a eae. 3562 1 Pete Rose . ‘s 14,053 1 Honk Aoron , . 6856 
2 Corl Yostraershi vss, 3308 2 Hank Aaron... 12/364 2 Ston Musial 6134 
3 Honk Aaron 3298 — 3 Corl Yostrzemski 11,988 3 Willie Mays: + 6066 
4 Ty Cobb. 30344 TyCobb. eee secre MA29 4 TyCobbs es esses severe, 5863 
5 Ston Musial +3026 5 Stan Musil . vir. 10,972 5 Bobe Ruth .... ss 5798 
6 Willie Mays... 2992 6 Willie Mays, ........ 06.54. 10,881 6 Pete Rose. » cease STD2 
7 Rusty Staub .. 2951 7 Brooke Robinson. 10,654 7 Corl Yostrzemnski.. +5539 Mayers es Neo uIP ete 
8 Brooks Robinson. 2896 = 8 Honus Wagner 10,441 8 Frenk Robinson. 5373 
9 AlKaline ay 2834 9 Lou Brock. ‘ 10,332 9 Tris Speaker ... 5104 Note that (*) indicotes left-handed hitter and ({) 
10 Eddie Collins. 2826 10 Luis Aparicio . 10,230 10 Lou Gehrig 5059 indicates switeh-hitter 
Winning Pet. Losses 
Yrs Wek Pet Yrs GS W LL Pa 
Dwight Gooden 8 132-53 714 1 Cy Young. 22 815 511 313 620 
Dave Four, 1) 147-66 .690, 2 Pud Golvin, 14 682 361 310 538 
Whitey Ford” 16 236-106 690 3. Wolter Johnson 21 666 416 279 599 
Bob Coruthers 9 218.99 688 4 Nolan Ryan. 25 733 314 278 530 
Roger Clemens. 8 134.61 687 5 Phil Niekro. . . 24 716 318 274 537 
Lely Grove* 17 300-141 680 6 Goylord Perry 22 690 314 265 542 
Vic Roschi. 10 132-66 667 7 Jack Powell. 16 517 245 256 .489 
Christy Mathewson 17 373-188 .665 Don Sutton. +23 756 324 256 .559 
Lorry Corcoran 8 177-90 663 9 Eppa Rixey* . 2) 552 266 251 .515 
Sam Leever 213 194-10) 658 10. Robin Robers 19 609 286 245 539 
Sal Meglie . 10 119-62 657 Warren Spohn’ - 2) 665 363 245 597 
Sandy Koufax". S12 165-87 .655 12 Early Wynn... +23 612 300 244 551 
Johnny Allen . 13 142-75 654 Steve Carltion* 24 709 329 244 574 
Ron Guidry*.. 14 170-91 (651 14 Bert Blyleven. 1:2) 66) 279 238 544 
Lefty Gomez". 14 189-102 649 15 Jim Koot*. . «25 625 283 237 544 
Games Innings Pitched Earned Run Avg. Shutouts 
1. Hoyt Wilhelm. 1 CyYoung wesccss+ 7354.21. Ed Walsh, ae, 1.82) Walter Johnson 
2 Kent Tekuve.... 2 PudGolvin sss. .....2.2. 5941.1 2 Addie Joss. a TER) aes Alera 
3. Lindy McDaniel 3 Wolter Johnson 5923.2 3 Three Finger Brown . . 2.06 3 Christy Mathewson. 
4 Rollie Fingers .. 4 Phil Niekro . 5404.1 4 Monte Ward .. 210 4 
5 Gene Garber. 5 Goylord Perry. 5350.1 5. Christy Mathewson eign . 
6 CyYoung.. 6 Don Sutton 5282.1 6 Rube Waddell... ... 2112.16 6 Warren Spohn - 
7. Sporky Lyle. 7 Warren Spohn ........... 5243.27 WolterJohnson.............2.17 7 Nolan Ryan... 
B JimKoat.......2.5 8 Steve Corlton ........-+..5217.1 8 Orval Overall . 2.24 Tom Seaver 
9 Rich Gossage .. 9. Grover Alexonder « 5189.19 Tommy Bond... 2.25 9 Bert Blyleven... 
10. Don McMahon. .. 10 Nolan Ryan... -.5163.1 10 Will White ba 2.28 10 Don Sutton see 
1) Phil Niekro . . 11 Tim Keefe... ++. 5061.1 11 Ed Reulboch ... 2.28 11 Three Finger Brown - 
12 Roy Foce....... 12 Kid Nichols...... ~- 5057.1 12 Jim Scott . i +232 Pud Galvin . 
13. Tug McGraw ....2.... 13 Bert Blyleven...........4837.1 13 Eddie Plank. 2.34 Ed Walsh, 
14 Wolter Johnson . .. 801 14 Mickey Welch . .- 4802.0 14 Lorry Corcoran. 2.36 14 Bob Gibson 
15 Gaylord Perry. ... 771715 Tom Seaver 4782.2 15 Eddie Cicotte. 2.37 15 Steve Carlton .... 
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60 * BASEBALL ROOKIES 


Year Player 


BASEBALL WRITERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
ROOKIE AWARDS 


1947 Combined selection, Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn 1b. 
1948 Combined selection, Alvin Dark, Boston, N.L., ss. 


AMERICAN 
LEAGUE 


Club 

Roy Sievers, St. Louis, of 
Walter Dropo, Boston, 1b 

Gil McDougald, New York, 3b 
Harry Byrd, Philadelphia, p 
Harvey Kuenn, Detroit, ss 
Bob Grim, New York, p 

Herb Score, Cleveland, p 
Luis Aparicio, Chicago, ss 
Tony Kubek, New York, inf-of 
Albie Pearson, Washington, of 


Bob Allison, Washington, of 


Ron Hansen, Baltimore, ss 
Don Schwall, Boston, p 

Tom Tresh, New York, of-ss 
Gary Peters, Chicago, p 

Tony Oliva, Minnesota, of 

Curt Blefary, Baltimore, of 
Tommie Agee, Chicago, of 
Rod Carew, Minnesota, 2b 
Stan Bahnsen, New York, p 
LouPiniella, Kansas City, of 
Thurman Munson, New York, c 
Chris Chambliss, Cleveland, 1b 
Carlton Fisk, Boston, ct 

Al Bumbry, Baltimore, of 


Mike Hargrove, Texas, 1b 
Fred Lynn, Boston, of 


Mark Fidrych, Detroit, p 


Eddie Murray, Baltimore, dh-1b 
Lou Whitake, Detroit, 2b 

John Castino, Minnesota, 3b 
Alfredo Griffin, Toronto, ss 

Joe Charboneua, Cleveland, of 
Dave Righetti, New York, p 


Cal Ripken, Baltimore, ss-3b 
Ron Kittle, Chicago, of 

Alvin Davis, Seattle, 1b 

Ozzie Guillen, Chicago, ss 
Jose Canseco, Oakland, of 
Mark McGwire, Oakland, 1b+ 
Walt Weiss, Oakland, ss 

Gregg Olson, Baltimore, p 
Sandy Alomar, Jr., Cleveland, c 


Chuck Knoblauch, Minnesota, 2b 


+ Indicates unanimous sélection of writers. 


NATIONAL 
LEAGUE 


Player Club 
Don Newcombe, Brooklyn, p 
Sam Jethroe, Boston, of 
Willie Mays, New York, of 
Joe Black, Brooklyn, p 
Jim Gilliam, Brooklyn, 2b 
Wally Moon, St. Louis, of 
Bill Virdon, St. Louis, of 
Frank Robinson, Cincinnati, of + 
Jack Sanford, Philadelphia, p 
Orlando Cepeda, 

San Francisco, 1bt+ 
Willie McCovey, 

San Francisco, 1bt 
Frank Howard, Los Angeles, of 
Billy Williams, Chicago, of 
Ken Hubbs, Chicago, 2b 
Pete Rose, Cincinnati, 2b 
Dick Allen, Philadelphia, 3b 
Jim Lefebvre, Los Angeles, 2b 
Tommy Helms, Cincinnati, 3b 
Tom Seaver, New York, p 
Johnny Bench, Cincinnati, c 
Ted Sizemore, Los Angeles, 2b 
Carl Morton, Montreal, p 
Earl Williams, Atlanta, c 
Jon Matlack, New York, p 
Gary Matthews, 

San Francisco, of 
Bake McBride, St. Louis, of 
John Montefusco, 

San Francisco, p 
Butch Metzger, San Diego, p 
Pat Zachry, Cincinnati, p 
Andre Dawson, Montreal, of 
Bob Horner, Atlanta, 3b 
Rick Sutcliffe, Los Angeles, p 


Steve Howe, Los Angeles, p 
Fernando Valenzuela, 

Los Angeles, p 
Steve Sax, Los Angeles, 2b 
Darryl Strawberry, New York, of 
Dwight Gooden, New York, p 
Vince Coleman, St. Louis, oft 
Todd Worrell, St. Louis, p 
Benito Santiago, San Diego, ct 
Chris Sabo, Cincinnati, 3b 
Jerome Walton, Chicago, of 
Dave Justice, Atlanta, of 
Jeff Bagwell, Houston, 3b 


Leading vote- 
getters in polls 


Baseball Writers 
Association of 
America. Unan- 
imous choices in 
bold face. 


1947- 
1990 


conducted by the 


BASEBALL WRITERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MAJOR LEAGUE ROOKIE AWARD 


TEAM TOTALS 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LEAGUE LEAGUE 
St. Louis Browns 1 Brooklyn Dodgers 
Boston Red Sox 4 Boston Braves 
New York Yankees 7 New York Giants 
Philadelphia A's 1 St. Louis Cardinals 
Detroit Tigers 3 Cincinnati Reds 
Cleveland Indians 4 Philadelphia Phillies 
Chicago White Sox 5 San Francisco Giants 
Washington Senators 2 Los Angeles Dodgers 
Baltimore Orioles 6 Chicago Cubs 
Minnesota Twins 4 New York Mets 
Kansas City Royals 1 Montreal Expos 
Texas Rangers 1 Atlanta Braves 
Toronto Blue Jays ‘| San Diego Padres 
Seattle Mariners 1 Houston Astros 
Oakland Athletics 3 


Listed in parentheses are 
the maximum possible point 
totals that could have been 
earned by an individual play- 
er receiving the first-place 
vote of every writer polled. 


A.L. 
Years Pts. 
1949:1960 24 
1961-1968 20 
1969-1976 24 
1977-1979 28 
1980-1990 140 


1947 
(Maximum Point Total: 165) 


NLL. 
Years Pts. 
1949-1961 24 
1962-1968 20 
1969-1979 24 
1980-1990 120 


Jackie Robinson, 8kn. 1B 
Larry Jansen, Giants P 

Spec Shea, Yankees P 67 
Ferris Fain, As 1B 43 
Frank Baumholtz, Cin. RF 42 


1948 
(Maximum Point Total: 48) 
Alvin Dark, Braves © SS) 27 
Gene Bearden, Cie P 8 
Richie Ashburn, Phillies CF 7 
Lou Brissle, As Pp 3 
Billy Goodman, RedSox 1B 3 


HN ONRONENOOANA 


ROOKIE OF THE YEAR 
AWARD VOTING 


Pos. Pls. Pos. Pts. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE Jim Finigan, Phil. 3B 8 
Al Kaline, Det. RF 1 
949 
(Maximum Point Total: 24) 1955 
Roy Sievers, St. LF 10 | Herb Score, Cie. P 18 
Alex Kellner, Phil P 5 | Billy Klaus, Bos ss 5 
Jerry Coleman, NY 2B 4 | Norm Zauchin, Bos. 1B 1 
Bob Kuzava, Chi. Pp 1 
Johnny Groth, Det. CF 1 1956 
Mike Garcia, Cle. Pp 1 | Low Aparicio, Chi Sem ee. 
Tito Francona, Bal == RF 1 
—____1950_______| Rocky Colavito, cle RF 
Walt Dropo, Bos. 1B 15 
Whitey Ford, N.Y. P 6 1957 
Chico Carrasquel, Chi, SS 2 | Tony Kubek, WY. Ut 23 
Frank Malzone, Bos. 3B 1 
1951 
Gil McDougald, N.Y. Inf. 13 1958 
Minnie Minoso, Chi, LF 11 | AlbiePearson, Wash. CF 14 
Ryne Duren, VY. P 7 
1952 Gary Bell, Cle. P 3 
Harry Byrd, Phil Pp 9 
Clint Courtney, StL. C 8 1959 
Sammy White, Bos 7 | Bob allison, Wash, CF 18 
Jim Perry, Cle. Pp 5 
1953 Russ Snyder, K.C ORe) al 
Harvey Kuehn, De. SS 23 
Tommy Umphlett, Bos. CF 1 1960 
Ron Hansen, Bai. ss 22 
1954 Chuck estrada, Bal P 1 
Bob Grim, N.Y. P 15 | Jim Gentile, Bal. 18 1 
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Pos. Pts. 

1961 
(Maximum Point Total: 20) 

Don Schwall, Bos Pp 7 

Dick Howser, KC. ss 6 

Floyd Robinson, Chi RF 2 

Chuck Schilling, Bos. 28 2 

Lee Thomas, L.A OF 2 

Jake Wood, Det 28 1 
1962 

Tom Tresh, N.Y. ss 13 

Buck Rodgers, L.A. C 4 

Bernie Allen, Min. 28 1 

Dean Chance, L.A P 1 

Dick Radatz, Bos. P 1 
1963 

Gary Peters, Chi Pp 10 

Pete Ward, Chi 38 6 

Jimmie Hall, Min. CF 4 
1964 

Tony Oliva, Min. RF 19 

Wally Bunker, Bal. P 1 
1965 

Curt Blefary, Bal iF 48 

Marcelino Lopez, Cal. P 8 
1966 

Tommie Agee, Chi CF 16 

Jim Nash, KC P 2 

Davey Johnson, Bal 28 1 

George Scott, Bos. 1B 1 
1967 

Rod Carew, Min. 2B 19 

Reggie Smith, Bos. = CF 1 
1968 

Stan Bahnsen, NYP 7 

Del Unser, Wash. oe 33. 
1969 

(Maximum Point Total: 24) 

Lou Piniella, KC. uF 9 

Mike Nagy, Bos. Pp 6 

Carlos May, Ch uF 5 

Ken Tatum, Cal P 4 
1970 

Thurman Munson, N.Y C 23 

Roy Foster, Cle. uF 1 
1971 

Chris Chambliss, Cle 18 11 

Bill Parsons, Mil. Pp 5 

Angel Mangual, Oak. OF 4 

Dough Griffin, Bos. 28 3 

Paul Splittoff, KC. P 1 
1972 

Carlton Fisk,Bos.  C 24 
1973 

Al Bumbry, Bal. OF 13% 


Pos. Pts. Pos. _Pts. 
Pedro Garcia, Mi. 2B 3 1980 
Darrell Porter, Mil. 8 2 (Maximum Point Total: 140) 
Steve Busby, K.C. P 2 | Joe Charboneau, Cle. DH 102 
Doe Medich, N.Y. P 2 | Dave Stapleton, Sos, 2B 40 
Rich Coggins, Bal. RF 1% | Doug Corbett, Min. P 38 
Damaso Garcia, for 28 35 
1974 Britt Burns, Chi. P 33 
Mike Hargrove, Tex. 1B 16¥ | Ricky Peters, Det. CF 3 
Bucky Dent, Chi SS 3 | Richard Dotson, Chi P 1 
George Brett, K.C. 38 2 
Rick Burleson, Bos. © SS_—1%2 1981 
Jim Sundberg, Jex. — C 1 | DaveRighetti, NY =P 127 
RichGedman, Bos. C64 
1975 Bob Ojeda, Bos. P 38 
Fred Lynn, Bos. CF 23% | Mike Jones, K.C. lg 8 
Jim Rice, Bos, LF Ye | Dave Engle, Min. AF 4% 
Mike Witt, Cal Pp 4 
1976 Shooty Babitt, Oak. 28 4 
To Fa ee 
Mark Fidrych, Det = P22 pe o a 
Butch Wynegar, Min. C 2 | Bred Havens, Min. 2 5 
1977 1982 
(Maximum Point Total: 28) Cal Ripken, Bal. ss 132 
Eddie Murray, Bal. 1B 12% | Ken Hrbek, Min 18 90 
Mitchell Page, Oak. LF 9% | Wade Boggs, Bos 3B 10% 
Bump Wills, Tex. 2B 4 | Ed Vande Berg, Sea. P 9 
Dave Rozema, Det. P 2 | Gary Gaetti, Min 3B 4 
Dave Hostetler, ex. 18 3 
1978 Von Hayes, Cle. RF 2 
Lou Whitaker, Det 2B 21 | Yesse Barfield, for = RF 1% 
Paul Molitor, Mil SEL errs, 
Carney Lansford, Cal, 3B 2 1983 
Rich Gale, K.C. Pp 1 | Ron Kittle, Chi. LF 104 
Alan Trammell, Det. SS 1 | Julio Franco, Cle. 2B O78 
Mike Boddicker, Bal =P 70 
1979 
John Caslino, Min. 3B 7 1984 
Alfredo Griffin, Tor. SS 7 | Alvin Davis, Sea. 1B 134 
Mark Clear, Cal. Pp 5 | Mark Langston, Sea P 82 
Ron Davis, NY. Pp 3 | Kirby Puckett, Min. CF 23 
Ross Baumgarten, Chi, P 3 | Tim Teufel, Min 28 5 
Pat Putnam, Tex 1B 3. | Mike Young, Bai RF 3 


THE VEAR AWARD VOTING 


Pos._ Pts. 
Roger Clemens, Bos. P 2 
Mark Gubicza, KC P 1 
Al Nipper, Bos. Pp 1 
Ron Romanick, Cal P. 1 
1985 
Ozzie Gullien, Chi SS 101 
Teddy Higuera, Mi. P 67 
Ernest Riles, Mi ss 29 
Oddibe McDowell, Tex. CF 25 
Stu Cliburn, Cal P 16 
Brian Fisher, N.Y. P 7 
Tom Henke, Tor P 5 
Mark Salas, Min c 2 
1986 
dose Canseco, Oak LF 110 
Wally Joyner, Cal 1B 98 
Mark Eichhorn, Tor P 23 
Cory Snyder, Cie OF = 16 
Danny Tartabull, Sea. RF 4 
Ruben Sierra, Tex. OF 1 
1987 
Mark McGwire, Oak. 1B 140 
Kevin Seltzer, KC. 3B 64 
Matt Nokes, Det ie 32 
Mike Greenwell, 80s OF 9 
Devon White, Cal. RF 5 
Mike Hennerman, Det, P 1 
Nelson Liriano, Toc 28 1 
1988 
Walt Weiss, Oak. Ss 103 
Bryan Harvey, Cal P 49 
Jody Reed, Bos, SS 48 
Don August, Mil P 22 
Dave Gallagher, Chi OF 18 
Melido Perez, Chi P 9 
Mike Scholler, Sea. P 2 
Cecil Espy, Tex. OF 1 
1989 
Gregg Olson, Bal P 136 
Tom Gordon, KC. P 67 
Ken Griffey, Jr, Sea. CF 21 


Craig Worthington, Bal 38 16 


Jim Abbott, Cal. P 10 
Kevin Brown, Tex. P 2 
1990 
Sandy Alomar, Jr., Cle. C 140 
Kevin Maas, VY DH 47 
Kevin Appier, KC Pp 31 
John Olerud, Tor, 1B 13 
Kevin Tapani, Minn. P 9 
Travis Fryman, Del. 38 5 
Robin Ventura, Chi. 38 3 
Ben McDonald, Balt’ — P 2 
Alex Cole, Clev CF ail 
Scott Radinsky, Chi, P 1 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
1949 
(Maximum Point Total: 24) 

Don Newcombe, Bkn.  P 24 
Del Crandall, Bos. c 3 
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Pos. Pts. Pos. Pts. Pos._ Pts. Pos._Pts. 
1950 1963 1975 1984 
Sam Jethroe, Bos. CF 11 | Pete Rose, Cin. 2B 17 | John Montefusco, SFP 12 | Dwight Gooden, NY. P. 118 
Bob Miilier, Phil. Pp 5 | Ron Hunt, VY. 2B 2 | Gary Carter, Mon. LF 9 | Juan Samuel, Phi. 28 67 
Danny O'Connell, Pit, SS 4 | Ray Culp, Phil P 1 | Larry Parrish, Mon. 38 1 | OrelHershiser, L.A. P 18 
Bubba Church, Phi. P 4 Rawley Eastwick, Cin. P 1 | Dan Gladden, SF CF Og 
Bill Serna, Chi. 3B 1 1964 Manny Trillo, Chi. 2B 1 | Ron Darling, N.Y. P 3 
Dick Allen, Phil 3818 Carmelo Martinez, SD. LF 2 
—____ 1951 | ico carty, Mi. RE) | ——___ 876) | ett'Stone, Phi. OF 4 
Willie Mays, N.Y. CF 18. | Jim Ray Hart, SF 3B 1 | Butch Metzger,SD =P 11 | Terry Pendelton, Si. 38 1 
Chet Nichols, Bos Pp 4 Pat Zachry, Cin, P " 
Clem Labine, Bin. P 2 1965 Hector Cruz, St. L. 3B 2 1985 
Jim Lefebvre, L.A 2B 13 Vince Coleman, St.L. LF 120 
1952 | Soe Morgan, Hou. 2B 4 | __ 1977 | Tom Browning, Cin. =P R 
doe Black, Bkn. P 19 | Frank Linzy, SF P 3 | Andre Dawson, Mon. CF 10 | Mariano Duncan, L.A. SS 9 
Hoyt Wilhelm, \.¥. P 3 Steve Henderson, N.Y. LF 9 | Chris Brown, SF 3B 7 
Dick Groat, Pit. ss 1 1966 Gene Richards, SD. AF 4 | Glenn Davis, Hou. 1B 3 
Eddie Mathews, Bos. 38 1 | Tommy Helms, Cin. 38 12 | Floyd Bannister, Hou. P } | Roger McDowell, NY. P 2 
Sonny Jackson, Hou. SS 3 Joe Orsulak, Pit OF 2 
—__ 1953 Tito Fuentes, SF ce ae 1978 Joe Hesketh, Mon. P 1 
Jim Gilliam, Biko 28 11 | Randy Hundley, Chi C 1 | Bob Horner, Ail 3B 12/2 
Harvey Haddix, StL, P 4 | Cleon Jones, NY. CF 1 | Ozzie Smith, SD. SS BY 1986 
Ray Jablonski, Si... 38 3 | Larry Jaster, St. L P 1 | Don Robinson, P; P OD 
fle depulst oe Sailers LESS 3 | odd Worrell, StL. PS «118 
Bill Bruton, Mi. cr 8 1967 1979 LO a ie 
PediecraetiCny °F * Kevin Mitchell, NY OF 22 
re ‘Tom Seaver, NY. P 11 | Rich Sutcliffe, L.A P 20 | Charlie Kerfeld, Hou. P 7 
dim Greengrass, Cin. LF 1] Dick Hughes, Stl. =P. 6 | Jeffrey Leonard, Hou. RF 3| wintclark, SF 1B 5 
1954 Gary Nolan, Cin, (i 3 | Scot Thompson, Chi. RF 1 | Barry Bonds, Pit cr 4 
— ESS SS Jim Deshaies, Hou. — P 1 
Wally Moon, St. L. che tr 1968 1980 Barry Larkin, Cin. ss \ 
Ernie Banks, Chi. SS 4'| Johnny Bench, Cin. C 10% | ——(Maximum Point Total: 120) _| Bruce Rutfin, Phi. © P 1 
Gene Conley, Mil. Py 2 | Jerry Koosman, NYP. 9% | Steve Howe, L.A, P 80 | John Kruk, S.D. LF 1 
Hank Aaron, Mil uF 1 Bill Bullickson, Mon. P 53 
1969 Lonnie Smith, Phil LF 49 
1955 (Maximum Point Total: 24) Ron Oester, Cin. 2B 16 AS87. 
Bill Virdon, St. L CF 15 | TedSizemore,LA, 28 14 | Dave Smith, Hou. P 13 | Benito Santiago, S.D. © 120 
Jack Meyer, Phil Pp 7 | coco Laboy, Mon 38 3 _| Jeff Reardon, NY. P 2 | Mike Dunne, Pit P 66 
Don Besseni, Bkn, Pp 2 | at Oliver, Pit 1B 3 | AlHolland, SF P 4 | Joe Magrane, StL. P 10 
Leon Durham, StL. LF 1 | Casey Candaele, Mon. Util. 9 
Bob Didler, At c 2 
1956 Lary Hisle, Phil cr 2 | Bob Walk, Phi [3 ; | Gerald Young, Hou. OF ‘é 
Seen ee an Canal ; Chris James, Phil. LF 1 
Frank Robinson, Cin. LF 24 qora 4984 tagbarcasicniChin mee { 
a 10 | So r 1 
1957 Carl Moton, Atl P iy | Ree hance, Valenzulelay aan rae ‘ = : 1 
Jack Sanford, Phil Pp 76 | Bernie Carbo, Cin. LF 8 oe ‘i er: fe Ma 
Ed Bouche, Phil 1B 4 | Larry Bowa, Phil ss 9 || TRU Raines oe 41988 
Hubie Brooks, NY. 38S | ______ 1988 
pick Drow ert iB a) | Wesnesimbeons Ge E | | Bruce Berenyl, Cin P 5 | Chris Sabo, © 3B 79 
casartadenciyl Cr 4 1¢ Berenyl, Ci ris Sabo, Cin 
Bop aaziey Mi OF Na | egerrs nme Juan Bonilla, SD. 28 5 | Mark Grace, Chi 18 61 
4974 Tony Pena, Pit c 4 | Tim Belcher, L.A P 35 
1958 Mookie Wilson, N.Y CF —‘1¥2 | Ron Gant, Atl 2B 22 
Orlando Capeda, S.F. 1B 24 | Earl Williams, Atl Cc 18 Roberto Alomar,SD. 28 W 
Willie Montanez, Phi. CF 6 1982 Damon Berryhill, Chi C 3 
ee ae 1972 Staeseu a 2B 63. | Greagdetteries, VY Inf. 3 
Willie McCovey, S.F. 1B = 24 | ————————-"—_____ |_ Johnny Ray, Pit. 2B 57 | Ricky Jordan, Phil. 1B 2 
don Matlack, N.¥. F 19 | WillieMcGee,StL. CF 39 
1960 Dave Rader, SF fo] 4 | Chili Davis, SF CF 32 1989 
Franc Heard, 12) ERE nes |e o eee OF 1 | Luis DeLeon, 8.0. Pp 10 | Jerome Walton, Ch. CF 116 
Pancho Herrera, Phil, 18 4 ia73 Ryne Sandberg, Chi, 38 9| Dwight Smith, Ch. = LF 68. 
Art Mahaffey, Phil Pp 3 | ______ 1978 _| Steve Bedrosian, at. P 4 | Gregg uefferies, NY 28 18 
Ron Santo, Chi 3B >| GaryMathews,SF LF 11 | DaveLaPoint,Si.l.  P 1 | Derek Lilliquist, Au =P 6 
Tommy Davis,L.A. CF 1 | Steve Rogers, Mon. P 3% | Erie Show, S.0. Pp 1 | Andy Benes, $0. P 3 
Bob Boone, Phil tes 2 Charlie Hayes, Phi, 38 3 
1961 Elias Sosa, S.F ie 2 1983 Greg Harris, S.D. Fe 2 
(Maximum Point Total: 16) Don Driessen, Cin. 38 2| Daryl Strawberry, NY AF 106 
Billy Williams, Chi. LF 10 | RonCey, L.A 381 | GraigmomirtryA P| 4g, | 1990 
doe Torre, Mi. c 6 | Davey Lopes, (A ee 1 | Mel Halt, Chi CF 32 | Dave Justice, AU. RF 118 
Jack Curtis, Chi P 4 | John Crubb, S.D. OF 1 | Gary Redus, Cin. LF 8 | Delino DeShields, Mon. 2B 60 
Richie Zisk, Pit RF -¥@ | Bill Doran, Hou. 2B 7 | Hal Morris, Cin. 1B 13 
Frank DiPino, Hou. =P 6 | John Burkett, SF Pp 12 
7 pees —__1974 | Greg Brock, L.A 18 3. | Mike Harkey, Ci. P 7 
(Maximum Point Total: 20) __| Bake McBride, StL. CF 16 | Jose DeLeon, Pit P 3 | Todd Zeite, St L c 4 
Ken Hubbs, Chi 28 19 | Greg Gross, Hou. RF 7 | Mark Thurmond, SD. P 1 | Marquis Grissom, Mon. CF 1 
Donn Clendenon, Pit, 18 1 | Bill Madlock, Chi 3B + | Lee Tunnelt, Pit. P 1 | Larry Walker, Mon. AF 1 
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FANTASY 


LEAGUE 
GENERAL 
MANAGER 


Continued trom page 47 


bling sign is the Rangers’ determi- 
nation to sign him or trade him 
before the start of next season. 
Juan Gonzalez is younger, but he's 
not better than Sierra yet. 

DANNY TARTABULL, OF, free 
agent—lartabull has been produc- 
tive whenever he's been healthy. 
Leaving Royals Stadium should 
boost his homer total but cost him 
some batting average points. 

JOHN SMILEY, SP, Pittsburgh 
Pirates—Smiley simply continued 
his development into one of the NLs 
top lefties, progress interrupted by 
his broken hand in 1990. Don't be 
scared off by his tired arm in the 
playoffs. Smiley may have a better 
season in him, if the Pirates remain 
a contender. 

MIKE MORGAN, SP, free agent 
—Morgan and his alleged great 
stuff finally became a winner in his 
eleventh major league season. 
Now he can sign a big contract 
and put up 8-15 seasons for the 
rest of his career. 

RICKEY HENDERSON, OF 
Oakland Athletics—After holding 
out in spring training and com- 
plaining hed play like Mike 
Gallego without an increase of his 
$3 million salary, Henderson 
needed a late 1991 rush to top 
Gallego’s numbers, Still, Henderson 
led the league in steals and should 
pick up his other numbers in 1992. 

SCOTT ERICKSON, SP, Min- 
nesota Twins—Erickson isn't as 
good as his first half, but he’s got 
good low stuff that moves. Think 
twice about any pitcher in a hitter's 
park like the Metrodome, 

MITCH WILLIAMS, RP, free 
agent—Fantasy GMs and field 
managers alike can tire of Williams’ 
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life-on-the-edge act. There's no 
guarantee Williams won't be 
replaced as closer—as happened 
in Chicago in 1990—when his next 
manager gets exasperated by his 
wildness. If you had Williams last 
season (for a song in the wake of 
1990), trade him now. 

BILL GULLICKSON, SP, Detroit 
Tigers—Yes, 20 wins was a fluke, 
but he's never failed to win double 
figures in the majors. If you were 
lucky enough to have him in 1990, 
keep him unless somebody offers 
a blue chipper. 

TOM CANDIOTTI, SP, free 
agent—There aren't many knuckle- 
ballers left, and there's still nobody 
who knows how to hit them. He 
can set a tone for your staff with a 
respectable ratio and ERA (3.69 for 
his career before last season's AL 
second best 2.65) with a lot of 
innings, having racked up over 
200 frames in each of the last six 
seasons, and he’s six games over 
.500 despite playing for losers until 
joining Toronto last June. 

JACK MC DOWELL, SP, 
Chicago White Sox—The real 
item, despite Jeff Torborg and 
company’s best efforts to screw 
him up. If you believe in the White 
Sox as a legitimate contender, 
count on this guy as their top 
starter. 


WALLY JOYNER, 1B, free agent 
—A stiff since 1987, Joyner put on 
a big salary drive for his free agent 
winter, establishing himself as the 
frontrunner for 1992 free agent 
bust honors (Franklin Stubbs, 1991 
winner), especially if he changes 
leagues. 

Here's the outlook for these 
players coming off career lows. 

DOUG JONES, RP/SP, Cleve- 
land Indians—Jones’ emergence 
as a top closer after a decade in 
the minors was a lovely Cinderella 
story. But it's midnight, and he's a 
pumpkin now. 

FRANK VIOLA, SP, free 
agent—Viola says finger trouble 
was responsible for his second 
half woes and his elbow is sound. 
The numbers say he's a 200 
inning pitcher with wins in the 
teens even in the worst of times. 


MARK GRACE, 1B, Chicago 
Cubs—His numbers as a first 
baseman in Wrigley Field are a 
disgrace. He deserves no better 
than a platoon with Hector Vil- 
lanueva (eligible at catcher only 
going into the season), wholl put 
up the best numbers in that 
tandem. 

MARK MC GWIRE, 1B, Oak- 
land Athletics—McGwire is a 
talented hitter, and last year may 
be supplied a kick in the pride 
needed to make him adjust his 
approach and reverse his slide. 

ERIC DAVIS, OF, Cincinnati 
Reds—Now we all know he should 
have sat out the first half of 1991 to 
recover from his World Series 
kidney injury. But, oh, how people 
would have screamed, based on 
Davis’ reputation for malingering. 
Look for a huge rebound in 1992 
at a bargain price. 

BOBBY WITT, SP, Texas 
Rangers—He showed a lot of 
heart coming back from a rotator 
cuff tear in August, but Witt has 
really had just one-and-a-half good 
years in six major league seasons. 
Lots of innings and lots of walks 
make his ratio murderous even in 
the best of times. 

RANDY MYERS, RP/SP, Cin- 
cinnati Reds—Myers will be back 
in some team's bullpen as a closer 
next year. Lou Piniella may have 
made him a starter out of spite, 
against Myers for slumping as a 
closer, and against the Reds’ front 
office for failing to get him a real 
starter. Fantasy GMs must beware 
of an interleague trade. 

DAVE STEWART, SP, Oakland 
Athletics—After four straight 20 
win seasons, Stewart couldn't put 
together four good starts last year. 
At 35, he's getting old for a power 
pitcher, but he’s still a battler and 
should respond to the challenge of 
returning the A’s to the top. 

TIM WALLACH, 3B, Montreal 
Expos—Forget last year. Even at 
age 34, Wallach is worth a gamble 
based on his previous consistency. 
Gary Gaetti, on the other hand, is 
fading fast. 

ELLIS BURKS, OF, Boston 
Red Sox—He played hurt last 


year and the numbers showed it. 
The Sox should trade Mike Green- 
well or Mo Vaughn before they let 
go of Burks. Hes still a four cate- 
gory threat, especially if he winds 
Up with a team that's heard of the 
stolen base. 

DAN PLESAC, RP, Milwaukee 
Brewers—Something was terribly 
wrong with Plesac last year, and, 
no matter what's said, it was at 
least partly physical. Stay away 
until you're sure he’s sound. 


PLAYER MOVES 


LHP GREG SWINDELL to Cin- 
cinnati Reds; RHPs JACK ARM- 
STRONG, SCOTT SCUDDER and 
JOE TUREK to Cleveland Indians— 
\t can be argued Armstrong was 
the difference between the Reds 
50-29 record in the first half of 
1990 and their mark 15 games 
under .500 (excluding the 1990. 
postseason) ever since. Armstrong 
was 11-3 with a 2.28 ERA when he 
started the 1990 All-Star Game. 
He's 8-19 with a 5.61 ERA since 
then. His problems seemed to 
reside primarily above his shoulder 
and desperately needed a change 
of scenery. Armstrong should also 
benefit from Cleveland's ballpark, 
which will remain more favorable 
than Riverfront despite its sched- 
uled downsizing. At 27, Armstrong 
should be entering his prime. 

Scudder, 23, failed in three 
cracks at the Reds’ rotation but 
gets a new set of lives with the 
Indians. Turek is 25 and until last 
season had never pitched above A 
ball. Oakland thought enough of 
his arm to take him in the draft last 
winter, but had to return him to the 
Reds. Copying the A's isn't a bad 
idea for the Tribe. 

Swindell should follow in the 
footsteps of American League 
lefthanders who found success in 
the National League, a line that 
includes John Tudor, Bob Ojeda, 
Charlie Leibrandt, Bruce Hurst, 
Danny Jackson and even Bud 
Black, who managed a dozen 
wins for a rather hopeless Giants 
team. A legitimate number one 
starter, Swindell can better last 
year's 3.48 ERA with a move away 


from the AL and the DH compen- 
sating for pitching in a less friendly 
park, and it's reasonable to expect 
helll reverse his 9-16 record for a 
better team. 

Even with Swindell aboard, the 
Reds are still searching for a fifth 
starter, meaning Mo Sanford and 
Kip Gross will get long looks in the 
spring. 

RHP MIKE BIELECKI and C. 
DAMON BERRYHILL to Atlanta 
Braves; LHP YORKIS PEREZ 
and RHP TURK WENDELL to 
Chicago Cubs—Bielecki gives the 
Braves a solid fifth starter, and he's 
won 39 games over the last three 
years. Moving from Wrigley Field 
to the Launching Pad probably 
won't hurt his ERA. 

Greg Olson shouldn't have to 
worry about losing his catching job 
after last season's iron man per- 
formance down the stretch, which 
highlighted Atlanta's need for a 
reliable relief receiver. But, with 
Mike Heath due back from arm 
surgery, Berryhill is in a fight for a 
backup spot. Heath's new-look free 
agent salary probably means hell 
be hard to move, so Berryhill may 
be on the road again if he proves 
his shoulder is sound in spring 
training. 

You may remember Perez as 
one of the hot prospects the Mon- 
treal Expos received from Min- 
nesota for Jeff Reardon before the 
1987 season. He wandered rather 
aimlessly through the Expos system 
for four years. The Braves signed 
him as a minor league free agent, 
and Perez broke out with a 12-3, 
3.79 season for Richmond. Hess still 
only 24 and has a live arm, as evi- 
denced by nearly a strikeout an 
inning throughout his minor league 
career, He ranks no higher than 
third among Cubs’ lefthanded 
starters, behind frequently injured 
Danny Jackson and Lance Dickson. 

Wendell is a novelty act who 
tapes his ankles instead of wearing 
socks, jumps over the foul lines, 
chews licorice instead of tobacco 
and brushes his teeth between 
innings. Wendell went 11-3, 2.56 
in AA ball, then 0-2, 3.43 in AAA 
action. They're going to love him 
in lowa. 


GARY CARTER to Montreal 
Expos—The Expos went for nostal- 
gia, not meaningful improvement, 
when they grabbed Carter off the 
waiver wire. He can still give your 
fantasy team a few homers and 
RBI, but if he makes the Expos, 
hell take playing time away from 
holdovers Nelson Santovenia and 
Gilberto Reyes, dragging their 
numbers off the charts. 

The Mets blockbuster signing of 
first baseman EDDIE MURRAY, 
who had 96 RBI in 1991 and 
BOBBY BONILLA who had 100, 
doesn't mean either player can 
duplicate these figures. Both will 
be under the New York media 
hype and pressure if they slip even 
a little bit. 

Murray is 36, in good condition, 
but can't get better. Bonilla 
knocked 122 runs in 1990, and 
could reach that figure again and 
might hit up to 30 homers. That's 
what the Mets are hoping, but 
Bobby is 29 and bulky. His best 
days might be behind him and 
they might not, 

The Dodgers stole outfielder 
ERIC DAVIS from the Reds for 
RHP Tim Belcher, if Davis com- 
bines with his boyhood buddy 
Darryl Strawberry to produce 100 
RBIs and 30 homers. If he remains 
in the sick bay, then the Reds stole 
Belcher, a solid winning pitcher. 

The Cardinals might have struck 
gold in trading for Montreal first 
baseman ANDRES GALARRAGA, 
who could triple last year's offen- 
sive numbers if he gets back on 
track. 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES from 
Memorial Stadium to Camden 
Yards—The Orioles’ crosstown 
move, to a more spacious grass 
field, will change things for all of 
their players and their AL visitors. 
Hitters will miss Memorial 
Stadium’s inviting 309 foot foul 
lines which helped the Orioles 
amass 170 homers, the third best 
total in the American League in 
1991. The new park should 
improve the Orioles’ major league 
worst staff ERA, even though they'll 
lose some easy outs due to 
Camden Yards smaller foul 
ground. a 
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precede the games, giving camp- 
ers few idle moments until mid- 
afternoon. By then, it's almost 
necessary to make reservations for 
the hotel Jacuzzi. Only the trainer's 
room—a short limp away from the 
clubhouse—is more popular 
among fantasy campers. 

Hand bruises and blisters 
(caused by gloves without proper 
padding) and contusions of the 
thumb and index finger (common 
batting injuries) rank with sore 
quadriceps as the chief com- 
plaints. Advance preparation often 
avoids those pitfalls. 

Says Hundley: “It would help a 
lot if the guys could get their legs 
in shape, do stretching exercises 
for a couple of weeks, run short 
sprints, and make quick starts and 
stops. Jogging or distance running 
really does not help get a guy into 
shape for playing baseball.” 

At 47, the muscular Hundley is a 
fitting example for his troops. One 
of the few figures in camp who 
can wear a form-fitting uniform 
without embarrassment, the 5-11 
Hundley looks only slightly heavier 
than he did as a 170-pound player. 


Randy Hundley and right hander Burt 
Hooten celebrate after the Cubs pitcher 
threw a 1972 no hitter. 


The drill sergeant appearance of 
the former catcher leaves little 
doubt who's running the camp. 
Behind the scenes, Hundley han- 
dles marketing, promotions, pur- 
chase of baseball and videotape 
equipment, and hotel and travel 
arrangements. On site, Hundley is 
taskmaster, coach, and host— 
dishing out verbal barbs to his 
charges in public but issuing sage 
advice in private. 

The three most-repeated words 
are often most-forgotten: “don't 
overdo it.” The brain somehow fails 
to send that message to the body 
of enthusiastic campers. 

As camp draws to a close, 
squad games invariably feature an 
endless parade of pinch-runners, 
selected from the dwindling ranks 
of those without pulled muscles, 
heel blisters, or general soreness. 


git 


But even the walking wounded 
insist they wouldn't trade the 
experience, 

Players get to keep their uni- 
forms, as well as baseballs 
autographed by the pros, per- 
sonalized bats, videotaped camp 
highlights, and the priceless mem- 
ories of eating, dressing, playing, 
and living with heroes whose 
baseball cards have come to life. 

For most campers, reaching 
those emotional highs outweighs 
the physical risks facing their out- 
of-shape bodies. Hall of Famer 
Ernie Banks understands. 

“The period of time in which we 
live gives the campers a real need 
to be a little boy or a little girl,” he 
says. “They either come to a base- 
ball fantasy camp or go see a 
psychiatrist.” 

Further information is available 
from Randy Hundley’s Baseball 
Camps, Inc., Suite 200, 605 North 
Court, Palatine, IL 60067 
(Tel. 312-991-9595). a 
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